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T HE PRESIDENT quickly changed his tone about the 
Schechter decision of the Supreme Court. His first 
response was militant to a heartening degree, but over the 
week-end he regained his normal equanimity, and when 
asked at press conference about a constitutional amendment 
failed to hear the question. This is being interpreted as a 
change of front, and those close to the President say he is 
not contemplating a campaign next year on the constitutional 
issue. He is under the strongest pressure at this time from 
both right and left in his own party. The left believes the 
constitutional issue is the one to seize, and that the next cam- 
paizn should be fought stridently for reform, for social legis- 
lation, and against the big interests which are given free 


yn by the Schechter decision. The right, and in particular 
Southern reactionaries, are chilled by the anticipation of 
4 proposal by the Democratic sine to curtail states’ rights. 


Whatever the President may be planning, it would be good 
itics not to press the constitutional issue at this moment. 
in mean little until the public begins to feel the absence 

ot New Deal controls. The American Federation of Labor 


D 





rings impressive evidence of immediate wage cuts and the 
engthening of hours. One company, which had been forced 


NRA to make a wage restitution, not only has cut 
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wages again but is collecting the restitution by deductions 
from pay envelopes. If wage cuts are made on a national 
scale, as they are likely to be, the country will be quicker to 
see that constitutionalism is a technique of change, and will 
be ready for an amendment. 


\ GENUINE EFFORT is being made to explore the 
L possibility of merging Pe conservatives of both parties 
into a new party. Conferences between Republicans and 
Democrats have been held at Washington, but without results 
so far. It is late in the day to organize a conservative (or 
constitutional ?) party that could show strength by next year, 
but if done quickly it probably could shatter the solid South. 
The President’s political advisers consider such a merger the 
chief danger to his reelection, but they do not expect it to 
materialize. For one thing the Republicans are not likely 
to share power with the Democrats on fair terms. Whatever 
the name of the new party, the Republicans would want to 
keep control, and the tory Democrats would have to trail 
along as recruits. Perhaps the President has stopped talking 
about a constitutional amendment in order to avert an early 
merger. If so, he could revive the discussion when it would 
be too late for the reactionaries in his own party to break 
away and take their state machines with them into a disguised 
G. O. P. Another political uncertainty is whether there 
will be substantial recovery in the autumn. Republicans 
would attribute it to the death of the NRA, but the Demo- 
crats with some truth would say it resulted from their 
spending policy. In better times the demand for constitu- 
tional reform would not stir up much enthusiasm among 
short-sighted voters. So the President will want to see first 
of all what business is like before he lays down the main 
lines of his campaign. He will take the course that in his 
excellent judgment leads to reelection. Whatever else he is, 
he is not one to see the truth, hold to it, if necessary suffer 
defeat for it, and let time vindicate him and bring his party 
the ultimate reward. 


O CRISIS so grave has confronted our people” since 

4 the Civil War, Mr. Lowden told the grass-roots 
convention at Springfield. The crisis for him, however, did 
not arise from one family in six being on relief, or from the 
national income being less than three-fifths of its 1929 level, 
or from the refusal of the Supreme Court to permit the fed- 
eral government to legislate nationally for labor standards 
and business controls. It was that the American form of 
government was being challenged. Mr. Lowden’s own pro- 
gram of reform would not win away a single voter from 
the demagogues. He would balance agriculture and indus- 
try, restore foreign trade, and make room for the small busi- 
ness man. Vaguely he mentioned “injustices and hardships 
crowing out of the machine age in which we live for which 
remedies will have to be found.” That was all. No other 
speaker was any more helpful, and if the country hoped to 
hear wisdom from the open spaces it must have been bitterly 
disappointed. The convention was almost pathetically de- 
voted to looking backward. Now the stigma of reaction 
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becomes ineradicable from the Republican Party, since the 
purpose of the convention was to determine the line of cam- 
paign in 1936. ‘The exaggeration of the President's inten- 
tions toward the Constitution, assuming he still has any, 
in the end will react against the Republicans. There is 
nothing un-American in amending the Constitution, and the 
codes of the NRA, far from being European, were an 


American improvisation concocted by business men them- 


elves, chiefly to help themselves. But the NRA is not the 
issue; the issue is the possibility of dealing with national 
questions nationally. Seldom has a political convention been 


more unreal, or more passionate about it. 


TITHOUT A QUORUM, and with a single vote 
VY avainst it, the House Indian Committee has tabled 
the Thomas-Rogers bill extending to Oklahoma Indians some 
of the benefits of the Wheeler-Howard Act. Apparently 
the pressure from local Oklahomans, who were to lose con- 
trol over Indian property and the opportunity for further 
exploitation, sufficed to inhibit the House from discussing 
this measure. A further influence undoubtedly was the im- 
pression that the Indian Commissioner, John Collier, is a 
radical and therefore not to be trusted. Wide public interest 
in Indian affairs is too much to be asked, even though the 
Indian policy of this Administration is good to the point of 
being inspiring. Without public interest the exploiters have 
their opening. Founded on greed and narrow-mindedness, 
their case has had to be buttressed with downright prejudice 
of the meanest kind; hence the attacks on Collier. The fate 
of the bill is not settled. It still can be taken from the table 
by the committee, though this is unlikely without some ex- 
pression of public interest. The Senate bill will get a 
iearing, and Oklahoma Indians, who came to Washington 
in great numbers for the House hearings, may have to make 
the pilgrimage once more if they are to enjoy the privileges 


1] 
of a coll 


ective life. 
*EORGE N. PEER’S spirited campaign against the 
J trade policies of Secretary Hull appears to have come 
to an abrupt end with the announcement that the office of 


pecial adviser to the President on foreign trade would cease 


to exist on June 16 For more than a vear Mr. Peek has 
itilized his post primarily for the purpose of sniping at Mr. 


Hu iff program. Believing that the wide use of quotas, 
inve contiols, and compensation agreements had destroyed 

e eff . of tariffs as an instrument of protection, he urged 
he establishment of a foreign-trade authority to control all 
matters related to international commerce. He would have 
intru ted t wency with respon ibility for encouraging eXx- 
ports, arranying for the importation of needed raw materials, 
ettling exchange problems, and, where necessary, concluding 


direct barter agreements. In line with these ideas Mr. Peek 
pted some months ago to arrange an agreement whereby 


I! 
the United States would trade cotton for German manu 


factured vood News that such a project was being con- 
lered brought such a flood of protests that the matter was 
quiet! lrer | Since then Mr. Peek has directed his fire 
efly nst the unconditional most-favored-nation clause, 


claiming that the | nited States was creatly weakening its 
bay ning’ position by extending to othe: countries the con- 
n one trade pact without obtaining equivalent 


battle has also ipparently been 





lost. Mr. Peek, like Mr. Moley, has discovered that § 
tary Hull will brook no interference when in the hea: 
the struggle for a reduction in trade barriers. 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT of an armistice in 
Chaco is welcome news, even though many obst 
remain to be surmounted before peace can be said to be 





OT 


+} 


nitely in prospect. All that has been agreed upon thus far 


f, 


is a twelve-day truce in which neither side is to move 


ALOT] 


its positions. During this breathing-space negotiations 


to be initiated looking toward the demobilization of 


hyve 


armies and an embargo on shipments of munitions. It 
also been agreed in principle that the basic territorial issues 
underlying the dispute shall be left to arbitration. In case 
arbitration fails, as is expected, the problem will be turned 
over to the World Court for decision. Unfortunately, the 


chances that this will work out according to schedul: 


i 


extremely meager. The Bolivian and Paraguayan Foreign 
Ministers are reported to be at loggerheads over practically 
all issues save that of the immediate truce. Nevertheless 
there are definite signs that both sides are wearying after six 


years of indecisive conflict, and the differences that 


seemed so important may yet lose their significance. With 


) 


wars looming in Asia and Africa, armament firms wil! be 


kept busy even if South America decides on peace. 


IEFRRE LAVAL’S success in forming a Cabinet, up: 


the third invitation within a week, appears to hay 


allayed the French crisis at least temporarily. Afte: 


? 


n 


> 


unexpected defeat of the short-lived Bouisson government, 
four men were approached by President Lebrun with a re 
quest that they form a Cabinet. Two of these men—Laval 
But 


by the time Laval made his second attempt the various parties 


attempted to do so and failed. 





and Francois Pietri 


were in a much more conciliatory mood. The Radical S 


cialists, who hold the balance of power, had first held out 
against any center or left government which would demand 
emergency powers. But after discovering that they c 
not find a basis for cooperation with the Socialists, ¢! 
finally agreed to accept a Laval government on condition 


that the demand for special powers be drastically restricted 
The general political orientation of the Laval Cabinet 


ld 


ley 


thus practically identical with that of the ill-fated Flandin 
and Bouisson governments. It has no assurance of stability 
apart from the fact that it is perhaps the sole alternative to 
political chaos, but the chances are now excellent that it 


be allowed to exist through the summer before being fi 


to face the budgetary and other problems associated wit! 


France’s determination to maintain the franc. Thoug! 
economic Crisis remains disquieting, the political situatior 
been rendered considerably more hopeful by the surpr 
passivity of the various fascist groups during the 


rt 


, 1 


Cabinet crisis. The striking gains of the Socialist-Com: 


nist united front in the recent municipal elections, tovet! 


with factional difficulties on the right, are apparent): 


dicative of a significant leftward trend in French opinio: 


ESPITE THE ORTHODOX POLICIES of 


Schacht, recent reports from Berlin speak of a grov 


I 


| 


I 


fear of inflation in Germany. The chief cause of anxiect 


apparently, is the complete mystery with which the 
government has shrouded the financing of rearmament 


A 


\ 


if 


1! 
} 
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-; works projects. No budget figures for 1935-36 have 
published. The public has been told that taxes have 
coming in “satisfactorily,” but nothing has been said 
ily either about other types of government revenue or 
+ non-budget expenditures. In a recent speech on Reich 
es, the Finance Minister neglected entirely to mention 

new army. While a substantial share of the cost of this 
ody is apparently being met through “voluntary” contribu- 
ns by business and professional associations, together with 

f | loans from insurance companies and savings banks, 

is feared that at least part is being derived through ir- 

ilar financial practices which are concealed from the pub- 
In addition, the Reichsbank has created abnormal 

‘ty on the money market by its liberal policy of discount- 

1 work-creation bills. This, coupled with anxiety with 
rd to the future value of the mark, has led to a vigorous 
1 on the stock market. In spite of limited dividends and 

ng taxes, common stocks have increased approximately 15 

r cent in value during the past six months and are now 

it the highest level since early in 1931. Large investments 
ilso reported in real estate and commodities, while the 

nclination to sell tangible goods has led to a further rise 

1 the prices of certain foods. ‘The average German, of 
e, is as yet unaware of the gravity of the situation, but 

; to be doubted if even Hitler could hold power in the 

Reich if another inflation got under way. 


\ 


ERNARD S. DEUTSCH’S refusal to attend the com- 

I mencement exercises at Columbia University was a most 
tive protest against the high-handed action of the uni- 
sity in dismissing, without hearing, six students at the 
Medical Center for advocating pacifism and participating in 
war demonstrations. City officials, and especially presi- 
lents of the Board of Aldermen, are not in the habit of 
lefending pacifists, and so Mr. Deutsch’s fine gesture is the 
re significant because of the excellent precedent it sets. 
President Butler, as usual, displayed Olympian caution. 
Asked whether or not he had received Mr. Deutsch’s tele- 
zram of protest, he answered, “I won’t say I have and I 
't say I haven’t.” Pressed further by newspapermen to 


explain how he reconciled his alleged lifelong interest in 


eace with the dismissal of the pacifist students, he replied, 
[ have nothing to say about it. I don’t read the news- 


‘ ” 
papers. 


3 DWIN C. (ALABAMA) PITTS, the all-round ath- 
4 lete and star baseball player of Sing Sing, who has 
ust been released after serving a part of his eight-year 


sentence for a hold-up, has become the chief subject of dis- 


ission in the sports world, supplanting even Babe Ruth. 
nny Evers, general manager of the Albany Senators, 
ned up Pitts for his team, but Judge W. G. Bramham, 
ident of the National Association of Professional Base- 
Leagues, has ruled that Pitts may not play with the 
1 on the ground that organized baseball should not be 
ned to ex-convicts.” His ruling has been upheld by the 
utive committee of the association, and as we go to press, 
Albany club has appealed the case to Judge Landis, su- 
ne czar of professional baseball. Warden Lawes and 
ral big-league players, including “Dizzy” Dean of the 
Louis Cardinals, have come out in support of Pitts, and 
‘ladly join them. “Dizzy”? Dean expressed our senti- 
ts perfectly when he said that Pitts “should not have 


J 


Judge Bramham's 
ruling implies a criminological theory which would make 
suicide the only logical solution to the ex-convict's problem. 


to pay interest on his debt to society.” 


ISTINGUISHED-SERVICE MEDALS are generally 
awarded for extreme valor on the field of battle, and 

the medal recently presented to the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company by the Edison Electric Institute for “distinguished 
service to the public and the electric industry” is no ex- 
ception. At first glance the service rendered might appear 
to be tainted with a slight odor of self-interest, since it con- 
sisted simply in a 33 per cent increase in the company’s busi- 
ness. But we must not let the crude commercial aspects of 
the performance blind us to its essential valor, for this success 
was achieved in the face of the operations of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and of a rate cut as well. In other words, 
the power company won an important engagement against 
its most dangerous adversary. But a battle, even if successful, 
always entails losses; in reaping its financial gains the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Company surrendered one of the power 
industry's favorite weapons—its insistence that rate cuts and 
public competition ruin the business. Hereafter if that old 
sword is unsheathed, especially in the Tennessee Valley, one 
need only point to the record of the company to prove that 
a public yardstick is a real stimulant to business success. In 
fact, the more we think about it the more we wonder that 
the Edison Electric Institute did not decide to award its dis- 
tinguished-service medal to the TVA instead of to the TEP. 


er AND ARMY OFFICERS on active duty 
should be forbidden to write or speak publicly 
about international affairs unless in their official capacities 
they are interpreting the views of the government. Other- 
wise foreigners will read official importance into what may 
be sheer personal ignorance or prejudice. Rear Admiral 
Yates Sterling, Jr., commandant of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
in the New York American of June 9 gives a picture of 
the European situation which may express the ideas of Hitler, 
but does not, we trust, reveal those of the President. Though 
he writes with less sensationalism than Mr. Hearst likes 
from his contributors on this theme, Admiral Sterling finds 
Russia the chief obstruction to recovery in Europe, com- 
ments sympathetically on Germany’s belief that it is the 
bulwark against communism in Europe, and anticipates the 
coming of a united front under Germany’s leadership. ‘‘Rus- 
sia has, to all intents and purposes,” he says, “withdrawn a 
fertile and populous land of over eight million square miles 
in extent, with a population of 165,000,000, from the usual 
economic intercourse with the world. This has upset the 
delicate economic balance of Europe.” This is a new in- 
terpretation of the depression; two years ago Russian 
“dumping” was one of the causes. It will strike the Rus- 
sians with some irony after their meager success in bor- 
rowing foreign capital. Writing of the German dream to 
line up the world against Russia, Admiral Sterling concludes 
with the question: “In the guise of such a crusade, cannot 
one see the outline of a daring plan, not only for laying for- 
ever the ghost of bolshevism but for opening up the fertile 
lands of Russia to a crowded and industrially hungry Eu- 
rope?” If that is how the European struggle looks to the 
Admiral, his superiors at Washington should send him some 
non-German reading matter. But whatever his opinions, he 


should resign from government service before airing them. 
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F all the chapters in the long struggle between Japan 

and China, the events of the past two weeks have 

been by far the most difficult to explain. Japan 
has not even attempted to justify its demand that Nanking 
hand over the whole of North China to its control. It has 
made a few vague references to China’s alleged violation of 
the provisions of the Tangku truce with respect to the “‘de- 
militarized area,”’ but none of these excuses will bear exami- 
nation. ‘lhe Japanese military authorities have never al- 
lowed the Chinese police force, set up by the terms of the 
truce, to function effectively in these areas. If conditions 
in the demilitarized zone have been unsettled as a result, as 
no doubt they have, it is because the Japanese have profited 
by that disorganization. ‘The lack of established order has 
served as a pretext for constant pressure on Nanking, and 
has permitted Japanese citizens to defy Chinese law by estab- 
lishing a series of opium shops which have served as a base 
for smuggling throughout the whole of North China. 

From the beginning the exact nature of the Japanese 
demands have been mysterious. Enough has escaped the cen- 
sor, however, to make it clear that Japan is now asking in 
North China almost exactly what it demanded in Manchuria 
immediately after the Mukden incident of September 18, 
1931. The first demand is that all North China officials 
he “acceptable” to the Japanese military authorities. Since 
these officials have passed through at least two previous purg- 


invs, this seems a somewhat unnecessary formality—though 
it is possible that Yu Hsueh-chung and a few others may 
not have shown sufficient enthusiasm in carrying out Japan’s 
mandates. A more fundamental demand is the withdrawal 
of all Chinese troops to south of the Yellow River. Should 


this be complied with, and there seems little doubt that it 


iW 
will be, the next step would almost certainly be the placing of 
Kane This 
would not only make Japanese rule relatively secure through- 
out Manchuria and North China, but would give Japan an 
immense advantage in its struggle for mastery in Mongolia. 
he Mongols, more than any other group under the Manchu 
I-mpire, were steadfast in their loyalty to the Ching dynasty, 
ind could easily be persuaded to renew their former ties. 

are either subordinate to these or 


leh on the dragon throne of his ancestors. 


‘| he othe: dem inds 
pure “face.” It is difficult, for example, to explain why 
hould ask the dissolution of the Blue Jackets, 


the | panes¢ 
ret terrorist organization, unless it be 


Chiang Katshek’s se 
military clique ts determined to destroy 
even the Chinese in North 
China. “The demand for the abolition of the official Kuo 
mintane. or “Nationalist.” Party belongs in the same cate- 


lone since lost the quali 


that the Japanese 


ippearance of independence 


voOry While the Kuomintang ha 
tie that ifs name implie and has become merely a rubber 


tamp for Chiang Kai-shek, 


to wipe out even the memories of the ereat revolutionary 


Japan’s move indicates a desire 


movement of 1926-27. 

Nothing would he more futile, however, than to seek in 
cent Sino-Japanese developments a clue to Japan’s sudden 

neursion into North China. Just as there was nothing in 


Manchuria in September, 1931, 


she imr ediate situation 


Japan Takes Another Step 


— 


to prompt Japanese occupation of that vast area, so there js 
nothing in the present situation to explain their invasion oj 
North China. Nor is the true cause to be found in Japan's 
desire for additional territorial conquest. As in the Map. 
churian aftair, it appears that the army is at loggerheads with 
the civilian authorities over the necessity of adopting force. 
ful measures. The fundamental conflict within Japan be- 
tween the relatively liberal civilian elements—backed by the 
powerful Mitsui and Mitsubishi interests—and the ultra. 
patriotic, semi-fascist military group has apparently not been 
resolved. The latest adventure may well be a device fo; 
reviving patriotic fever within Japan in order to strencthen 
the somewhat tenuous hold of the military clique. An ad- 
ditional motive for action at present, however, may be found 
in the growing anxiety in Japanese military circles over the 
threat of American air power. The new air base at Midway 
Island, the projected air service to the Philippines, and the 
reported development of bases in the Aleutian Islands have 
apparently convinced Japan that it must move quickly if jt 
is ever to achieve its long-range ambition in China. 

This last factor makes a reconsideration of American 
policy in the Far East imperative. Our stake in the Peiping 
area is several times as large as in the whole of Manchuria 
If we allow the Open Door to be closed in this region, it 
can never be opened again except by war. Further indecision 
not only plays into the hands of the Japanese militarists but 
is likely to lead us into a conflict which no one desires. Now 
is the time for a careful appraisal of America’s interests in 
the Far East, with a view to drawing up a balance sheet as 
a guide to policy. Possibly such a balance sheet would con- 
vince the American public that the best policy would be com- 
plete abandonment of our interests in the East. It might 
well show, on the other hand, that withdrawal is beyond 
the realm of possibility under a competitive profit system. 
In that case we must seek a means of safeguarding our in 
terests without incurring the risk of war. 

One point at least should be clear. Any attempt at 
independent action by the United States to restrain Japan 
if strong enough to have the slightest effect, would turn the 
fire of Japanese wrath against us and involve a serious dan 
ger of conflict. This is true not only of strong diplomatic 
protests and threats of boycott, but especially of ill-con 
sidered displays of “strength” such as the recent naval ma- 
neuvers in the Pacific. Bullving tactics are sometimes suc 
cessful, but the price of failure is catastrophe. If Japan 
is to be stopped short of war, that end can only be achieved 
hy the joint action of all the great powers. Before taking 
inv official position with regard to the Japanese occupation 
f North China, the Administration should approach Great 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Union in an effort to wor! 
out a program on which the four powers could coopera! 
This may not be easy to formulate, but basically the interests 
of the four countries are the same. If they follow the 
example of Chiang Kai-shek and capitulate completely to 
Japanese militarism, they run a grave risk of being con 
fronted with a militant Japanese Empire embracing virtually 
the whole of Eastern Asia. 
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MacDonald Emeritus 


HE retirement of J. Ramsay MacDonald as Prime 

Minister of Great Britain marks the end of an ex- 

periment in democratic government which the 
British like to describe as their alternative to fascism. It 
brings to a close the so-called National Government, which 
set out to be the gathering of all “right-minded’”’ people 
behind a concerted effort to save the country in a crisis. 
The crisis was the imminent danger to the gold standard. 
In retrospect this crisis now appears to have been as much 
one of nerves as of realities. Before the newly formed 
National Government could go to the country, Britain had 
‘o go off gold, so a mandate was sought in the election of 
{931 on the ground that only a national coalition could 
produce a balanced budget and save British currency. 
Had MacDonald been followed into the coalition by 
, substantial part of the Labor Party, the new government 
would have deserved the name national. But with better 
ntuition than knowledge the Labor Party refused to trust 
the logic which impelled MacDonald to link hands with 
Baldwin. In a few months the refusal was amply justi- 
fied. The nature of the economic crisis slowly disclosed 
itself as not being immediately catastrophic, and the new 
government became rule by the Conservatives masking under 
an untruthful name. MacDonald, from being a sincere 
patriot concerned to save the country, became a Conserva- 
tive hostage, held up in front of the Tory party to keep its 
enemies from shooting at it. For nearly four years this 
lisingenuous absurdity continued. Soon enough the spec- 
tacle of MacDonald shielding the Conservatives lost its 
magic, and the opposition let loose its ammunition at both 
him and his colleagues, with such devastation that the Labor 
Party, now represented by a bus-load of members in the 
Commons, probably will win well over 250 seats at the 
oming election. 

MacDonald, his usefulness as a hostage gone, became 
a liability to the Conservatives, and has spent the last two 
years as discredited as any Prime Minister for two genera- 
tions. The Tories wanted him out, along with his little 
handful of National Laborites. They wanted to call 
the government Conservative, and reap the full party re- 
ward. Baldwin, with great personal scrupulousness, refused 
to discard MacDonald and threatened to resign if the ven- 
detta against the pathetic Labor leader succeeded. So, thanks 
to Baldwin’s personal integrity, the national label has stuck, 
and the Conservative Party not only has been rechristened, 
but also has been slightly enlarged to take in the Mac- 
Donald Socialists (not very socialist) and the National 
Liberals (not at all liberal). That is, the Conservatives 
are now more like either of the two American parties, which 
see no inconsistency in having both right and left wings. 
Baldwin will lead this “national” government to the 

polls, probably in October. Its victory is a foregone con- 
clusion. The only opposition, aside from Lloyd George's 
handful of Liberals—-now hardly more than a family group 
—is the Labor Party, and to vote for Labor would be to 
put in office men professedly dedicated to establish socialism 
n Great Britain. For this the “nation of shopkeepers”’ 
Nor does the fact that it is about as flaccid 


not ready. 


an aggregation of Socialists as can be imagined make the 
Labor Party more popular. Another factor in favor of 
the Tories is the rise of Hitler and the chaos of Europe, 
which has made a stronger policy of defense appear de- 
sirable. And the Conservatives, of course, are certain to 
gain from the happy, picnic-like memories of the Jubilee, 
and the fact that somehow the King belongs more to them 
than to any other party. But it will be surprising if Bald- 
win remains another full term as Prime Minister. His 
appetite for responsibility is not great, as he has borne more 
than his share. ‘Lhe appointment of Sir Samuel Hoare to 
the Foreign Office to displace Sir John Simon, “the worst 
Foreign Secretary in fifty years,” suggests that Hoare is 
being groomed for the leadership, and that Captain Eden 
will become Foreign Secretary in a year or two. Sir John 
Simon goes to the Home Office, chiefly because it is harder 
for a man in British public life to lose a reputation than 
to make it. Also his handful of National Liberals are help- 
ful as recruits. MacDonald remains as minister emeritus. 
It is doubtful whether he will be reelected from Seaham 
Harbor, as this is a coal-mining district. If defeated he will 
retire, leaving a big name but not a big reputation in modern 
English history. 


Has Planning Failed? 


WO years ago the word planning was on everyone's 
lips. If there was any unifying concept running 
through the loose conglomeration called the New 
Deal, it was that some form of conscious control of eco- 
nomic activity was essential to save the country from chaos. 
Today, if we are realistic, we shall admit that planning has 
suffered a severe setback. The Supreme Court decision 
against the NRA came just in time to save that agency from 
ignominious collapse. Popular resentment against the AAA 
has been gathering momentum during recent months. Even 
the IT'VA appears to be making slow headway against the 
concerted opposition of vested interests. In the international 
field the world wheat pact—sole achievement of the London 
Economic Conference—has failed to weather the storm of 
unfettered nationalism. Controls have not yet been given 
up, but their value is increasingly called into question. 
Does this mean that the orthodox economists were right 
in maintaining that the human mind is incapable of intelli- 
gently directing a mechanism as delicate and complex as our 
modern business and financial organization? There is some 
evidence to support this contention. But against it we have 
the unquestioned success of planning in the Soviet Union, 
where, after many errors and miscalculations, the national 
economy is running closely according to a unified program. 
We find, for example, that in the first four months of 1935 
the production of Soviet heavy industry as a whole was 
within one point of the control figures, and that transporta- 
tion—notorious as the weakest link in the plan—has finally 
reached its quota. Nor do we have to go to a Communist 
state to find instances of successful planning. City and 
regional planning are serving to lessen the anarchy of Ameri- 
can urban development. Certain agencies of the NRA have 
proved so conspicuously valuable that they are being re- 
tained despite the invalidation of the codes. But while 
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lanning has achieved a limited success in this country, 
} ad 5 





large-scale government control over trade and industry has 
broken down. It has failed not only because of the restric- 
tions imposed by an anachronistic Constitution, but because 
governmental regulation has interfered with the self-adjust- 
ing mechanism of the capitalist system. Countless instances 
could be cited in which apparently successful planning in one 
field has raised havoc in related fields. The disastrous ef- 
fect of the AAA restriction program on both the share- 
croppers and the textile industry will serve as one illustra- 
tion. Another is the obvious inconsistency between the Ad- 
ministration’s tariff policy and its monetary program. Capi- 
talism functions most efficiently when the economic structure 
is highly flexible—responsible to slight changes in supply and 
demand. Planning of necessity involves rigidity, and must 
ultimately lead to a type of economic system fundamentally 
different from any we have known in the past. 

A primary objection to capitalist planning is that it 
tends to be anti-social in character. When a group of com- 
petitors are encouraged to get together and draw up regula- 
tions for their industry, as under the NRA, their interest 
naturally lies in finding some means of increasing profits, 
and the most obvious short cut is through some form of 
price-fixing or restriction of output. Even when the gov- 
ernment steps in to demand certain minimum labor stand- 
ards, the additional costs are saddled on the consumer. 
Much the same evil is encountered in the international field, 
where all the so-called producers’ agreements have been con- 
cerned chiefly with price-fixing and limitation of production. 
The result is a system admirably contrived to stabilize 
poverty, but one which can scarcely be dignified by the term 




















social planning. 

Piecemeal planning of this type presents a greater prob- 
lem of enforcement than would be offered by a broad, na- 
tional program. Under the New Deal it has led to a multi- 
plication of alphabetical agencies, duplication of functions, 
and a collapse of the enforcement machinery. To a certain 
extent the difficulty is the result of the cumbersome system 
of checks and balances which we have inherited from the 
But it is primarily due to the essen- 
Successful planning can 








“horse-and-buggy age.” 
tial anarchy of the profit system. 
ly be achieved where unanimity of purpose is combined 


only 
with a high degree of centralized control. Neither condition 







ts today. 

This does not mean that the world is likely to return 
to the palmy days of laissez faire, or that the trend toward 
Nothing is less 


ex! 






yovernment il regulation has been checked. 
probable. “The modern effort to set up systems of planning 
is merely the latest phase of a tendency that has been de- 
veloping for a generation—the tendency for economic groups 








to protect themselves against the rigors of free competition 
either by stabilizing existing conditions or by seeking gov- 
Planning itself is neither social nor anti- 






ernmental favors. 
It is a device which may be used to coordinate the 





son i il. 
activities of men in their common interest, or which may he 






utilized by private enterprise as an instrument of exploi 
The Supreme Court was mistaken if it thought 





tation 
it could bring hack 
by invoking laws which grew out of that system. 
hether the modern trend toward planning can be 





in cighteenth-century economic system 
The real 
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The Proper Study 


HE proper study of mankind is man. In that famous 
cliché the most accomplished literary artist of an 
unusually literary age summed up what is the almost 

inevitable faith of a literary man. Perhaps, to be sure, his 
statement was a little more sweeping than it needed to be. 
The theologian, for example, may be excused for thinking 
that Ais proper study is not man but God, and it is just as 
well, perhaps, that other specialists should have found atoms 
or microbes more interesting than man. But literature—at 
least in the narrower sense of belles-lettres—is an enterprise 
founded upon the acceptance of Pope’s dictum. 

To say this is not to say that novelists, for example, 
have always or even usually been unaware of the forces 
outside man which help to shape his destiny. They have 
observed him not only moved by his own passions but also 
dying of the diseases which it is the doctor’s business to cure, 
and frustrated by those social maladjustments which un- 
doubtedly constitute the proper study of statesmen. Litera- 
ture is, nevertheless, that department of description and ex- 
pression and communication for which a man and his 
experiences furnish the theme. Its approach is through 
him, its ultimates are his deeds or his feelings, and it ceases 
to be literature properly so called whenever its emphasis 
is so shifted that its chief concern ceases to be the descrip- 
tion or communication of his experience and becomes in- 
stead an account, for example, of the moral principles which 
his conduct illustrates, the social structure of which he is 
a part, or the diseases of which he dies. 

Let us begin with the reductio ad absurdum of the 
last phrase. It is obvious that there could be no such thing 
as a medical novel in the sense that it implies. A work of 
fiction might well have a sick man as a hero; its theme 
might be disease and the extent to which both the outer 
and the inner life of the hero were dominated by his illness. 
But its emphasis would still have to be upon what it feels 
like to be sick, and in so far as its chief concern was not 
that but either the nature of the disease itself or the methods 
which should be taken to cure it, just to that extent would 
it cease to be a novel and become something else—whether 
that something else happened to be a treatise on pathology 
or a hortatory pamphlet devoted to urging the need for 
proper sanitation. 

Nothing is, of course, more characteristic of the con- 
temporary novelist than his determination to study man in 
his social and economic setting. Perhaps the distinction 
between the successful and unsuccessful attempt to do that 
depends ultimately upon the extent to which the author 
succeeds in maintaining the literary emphasis—upon the ex- 
tent, that is to say, that his interest remains primarily in men 
who are healthy or sick rather than in health or disease as 
subjects to be studied through their effects upon man. How- 
ever important morality, pathology, or economics may be, 
each is a subject far more satisfactorily studied in treatises 
founded upon authenticated fact than in works where in- 
vention is a virtue; and the great novel will probably con 
tinue to be the novel which communicates to the reade: 
author's intense interest in human experience for its 


sake. 
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Colonel Lawrence 


Y sole memory of T. E. Lawrence “in person,” 
that extraordinary Englishman who survived a 
hundred combats to die as a result of a traffic acci- 

lent, is of meeting him at the Peace Conference in Paris in 

his magnificent Arab robes—looking for all the world like 
an Eastern potentate. The first Arab garments he donned 
were wedding robes sent to King Feisal by an aunt as a sug- 
vestion that he undertake matrimony. ‘They could not have 

me Lawrence better than those in which I saw him. 

There was something of the commander about him which 

felt deeply even at the moment that his speech and smile 
itably suggested the Oxford undergraduate—instead of 
man who had made a more remarkable contribution to 
military art than anyone else in the entire World War. 
As long as the story of that struggle is still being 
vritten, the romantic mystery of Lawrence will be studied, 
vritten, reworked until it grows more and more into 
thology. Certainly we know no explanation for his per- 
Jity, nor can we plumb the baffling mystery of his life 
| many of his actions. We do not know why, discarding 
and all the further honors which lay so easily within 
rrasp, he enlisted in the air force as Private T. E. Shaw 
| then came out of that service to settle down in a Wessex 
tage in the country of Thomas Hardy. There he de- 
ved a boat and doubtless led in addition that life of 
ssant reading and meditation which was naturally his 
m earliest boyhood—a life interrupted only by wild dashes 
ugh the country on his motor cycle. Once he broke his 
and twice he had narrow escapes, only to die in an effort 
save the life of a boy on a bicycle—he who had decreed 


death of many thousands! 
It may be, as Winston Churchill has said, that England 
ld afford less well to lose him than any other Briton. 
But that presupposes a new convulsion of mankind, with 
w and peculiar opportunities for Lawrence in that welter. 
One may question it because the extraordinary thing about 
his man was that he had prepared himself for his war to 
e the Arabs from the very beginning of his schoolboy 
life, as if he knew in advance what lay before him. Cer- 
nly had some power or authority desired to have a man 
n readiness for the emergency that arose it could not have 
picked anyone better fitted by temperament and mental apti- 
le or given him a better course of training. He did an 
amazing job and he owed uncommonly little to others, to 
favors received, or to fortuitous circumstances. He reasoned 
his campaign out, seeing the problem with the utmost clear- 
; from the moment that he took hold of it, and developed 
w and amazing art of irregular warfare, to which he 
pted with extraordinary skill the weapons of our up-to- 
e “civilized” warfare. So thoroughly did he think things 
that there never was a time when he did not have an 


native plan up his sleeve, and in every plan he thought 
ibout the use of his purely military equipment than he 
about the imponderable factors of the people with whom 
His amazing knowledge of their language, 


had to deal. 


customs, and even their modes of thought furnished him 
with his underlying strategy and made him their leader. 

Remarkable as his military achievements are, | cannot 
overlook the ruthless slaughter that frequently accompanied 
them. It is all very well to be a romantic and glamorous 
hero and dazzle the imagination by feats of incredible daring 
and almost inhuman endurance. But a good deal of that 
glamor wears off when one reads his own account of holding 
up trains and then having his irregulars get out of hand and 
butcher defenseless prisoners, even women and children. He 
did not want to kill living creatures. His aim, as Liddell 
Hart points out, was to “kill” railway trains and stations and 
engines and roadbeds and above all bridges, to harry com- 
munications so that the enemy was never at rest for a 
moment. How easy it is to forget the price of the rise to 
fame of brilliant commanders of men! 

One phase of Lawrence’s life, however, does intrigue 
me greatly. He was an untrained soldier in that he never 
wore a uniform until he put on a lieutenant’s dress after 
the war was well under way. True, his reading, as I have 
said, was along military lines, and the study of fortifications 
was always a passion with him. But he had never carried a 
musket or drilled a man. Naturally he suggests a parallel 
with one of the greatest military geniuses of our own Civil 
War—Nathan Forrest. Forrest was practically uneducated, 
could hardly write, and had never read any military books, 
yet there are those who think that no Northern or Southern 
general equaled him in ability. He, too, was an irregular; 
he, like Lawrence, valued mobility above all else; and his 
principle, too, was never to leave the enemy in peace or 
give him the faintest idea where he would strike next. 
Liddell Hart comments on the fact that Lawrence, who 
had never seen the inside of a military academy, inade the 
most original contributions to the development of modern 
warfare, while Foch, the fine flower of the educated regular 
officer, and his associates could do no better than to mire 
the armies in the West until Europe was on the point of 
complete collapse. Is the art of war so easily learned that 
men who have never prepared themselves for it can practice 
it as well as the experts? Or is there some inborn military 
genius which lies completely hidden within a man and 
comes to the front only if the opportunity offers? 

There is one other point I want to make in regard 
to Lawrence: it is that his life gives us fresh proof that 
the profit motive is not needed for the development of some 
of the world’s most remarkable characters. Lawrence not 
only was uninterested in fame and title and honors; he 
apparently utterly despised them, and no financial return 
on his efforts had any importance for him. It was enough 
for him to serve and think and read. 
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The Franco-Soviet Alliance . 

By LOUIS FISCHER wales 

Moscow, May 19 gressor itself. “The new Stalin-Laval formula, according Br 

~NRANCE and the Soviet Union are allies. ‘This is has put Berlin and Warsaw in an embarrassing position, = 

not the official version, but it is the truth. ‘They But that apparently does not matter much to them. t the 

are pledged to rush military aid to each other in Even if only Poland accepted this formula, an attack carefull 

case either is attacked. In pre-war days an alliance was’ on the U. S. S. R. would be almost definitely precluded. League 
usually supplemented by a secret treaty outlining the di- For Germany would hesitate to take the offensive agains many 1 
vision of territorial booty after a war. It was always a_ the Soviet Union single-handed if she had to cut across doin 
closed affair and usually directed against some power or neutral or hostile lands as well. Could this possibly be the eem 
powers. But the Iranco-Soviet agreement of mutual as- chief reason that Poland has hitherto rejected the Eastern League 
sistance which constitutes the new alliance is open to Ger- Locarno? Poland has it within her power to eliminate the tulnime 
many, Poland, and any other nation. Indeed, Germany threat of war in Eastern Europe. France 
and Poland have been repeatedly invited and urged to join, Poland and Germany look askance at the Franco-Sovier vetail 
but so far they have refused. As a matter of fact, the alliance. It is easy to understand Germany’s objection to 3 eet 
Soviet—Czecho-Slovakian pact of mutual assistance, signed step which unites the two strongest Continental powers. ) sone? 
May 16, 1935, enlarges the Franco-Soviet alliance into a But why Poland? Warsaw, we are told, believes that the iy 
triple alliance which could just as easily become a Quadru- alliance would require Russian troops to march through ead 
ple Entente, and so on. Fully conscious of the hypocrisy Polish territory in order to aid France against Germany. sian 
of many official pacifist declarations and mindful that the But what are the facts? In the first place, if Poland joined to 
Soviet government too is playing practical international poli- the mutual-assistance alliance, such a necessity probably tment 
tics, | do not hesitate to say that the Franco-Soviet alliance would never arise. In the second place, if and when the erm 
in instrument of peace in its intention and in its effect. necessity arose, the Russian air fleet could take other routes - 

It has no aggressive motivation and could have none, for to Germany—through Latvia and Lithuania, or through Bi 
France cannot possibly hope to conquer more European ter- Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia. It is significant that on — 
ritory or to strengthen further her position on the Conti- the day the Soviet-Czech agreement of mutual assistanc: — 
nent, while the U. S. S. R. has no need of additional ter- was signed, an understanding was also reached regarding ven 
ritory. These two nations have united in the face of acom- a Moscow-Prague civil airline via Czernovitz. Poland need — 
mon menace. The Franco-Soviet alliance is solely defensive. not become a battlefield if she does not wish. She pan 
The French opponents of this agreement have argued more likely to see fighting if she takes sides against the 1m 
that it places heavier obligations on France than on her U. S. S. R. In the third place, this is not Poland’s Be 
partner. They argue: If Germany attacked the U.S. S$. R., objection. The truth is she is afraid that the new Franco a 
France would be expected to aid the U. S. S. R. by in- Soviet relationship robs her of all value to France and thus ir 
vading Germany. She could do this because she has a com- puts her at the mercy of Germany, whom she befriends ted 
mon frontier with Germany. But if Germany attacked — yet distrusts. termin 
France, Russia could not be of much help because she has In case of a war in which Poland joined Germany sal 
no common frontier with Germany. ‘The easiest answer is an aggressor, Great Britain would be faced with the in- ect 
that since Germany has no common frontier with Russia convenient alternative of opposing anti-Polish sanctions at ms 4 
he is less likely to attack Russia than to attack France. the League Council session or of helping to apply such sanc rovokes 
She would have to violate Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania if tions. To avoid either of these choices, England might us a potent 
he took one route, and Poland or the Baltic countries, her good offices to persuade Poland to enter the system of —e 
Lithuania and Latvia, if she took another. All the nations collective security and to accept the Stalin-Laval formula SOnCnNe 
named here were to have been included in the Eastern) England has already made an important contribution , The 
Iuropean Regional Pact, and this explains why Stalin and to the cause of European peace, for Sir John Simon's “anne 
Laval, having concluded the alliance, stated after their in- statement in the House of Commons on May 2, 1935, makes = rane S 
terview in the Kremlin that they would continue their ef- the Franco-Soviet alliance real. “If Germany attacked pray te 
forts to expand it into an Eastern Locarno. ‘The Franco- Russia,” he said, “and, in view of the Franco-Russian treats iged . 
soviet allianes insufficient if it remains exclusive or bi- of mutual assistance, France went to the assistance of Rus- ni , 
partite, and its real task will have been accomplished best sia by attacking Germany, the Locarno treaty did not put ve allie 
f it forces Germany to enter the family of nations which this country, in those circumstances, under any obligation ree 
y themselves to march against an aggressor. to go to the assistance of Germany.” I regard this as on a 7” 
Knowing, however, that Poland and Germany, for their of the most significant political declarations of the post-w a } 

wn metimes unintelligible reasons, have scruples against period, sy the terms of Locarno, England, German) + rete 
ndertaking to 1  avainst an avgressor, Stalin and Laval France, Belgium, and Italy promised to assist one anothe sail i 
ted ( Poland and Germany would be against an aggressor. Locarno was the first pact of mutua t try ‘ 
isked merely to refrain from assisting an aggressor. Surely assistance. Now if, in pursuance of the new Franco-Soviet 4 mae 
} | ery little t lemand of overnment which really illiance, France invaded (jermany in order to weaken mae, S 









German push against Russia, France would be an aggressot 
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inv in order to help the U. S. 


id attacked Germany without herself being attacked. 
it case, Locarno provided that England help Ger- 
But according to Sir John Simon, 
His words, therefore, enable 
They 
e alliance meaning. Sir John’s stand is the direct 
iit of Anthony Eden’s conversation with Stalin. 
But how could the British government explain this 
pretation of Locarno? ‘The answer is simple: the text 


France. 


ivainst 
, 
} 
1 


would not do this. 
to carry out her obligations under the alliance. 


the Franco-Soviet agreement of mutual assistance is so 
and cleverly interwoven with the text of the 
ie of Nations’ Covenant that if France attacked Ger- 
S. R., she would actually 
Joing it as much in pursuance of the Covenant as of the 
ement. And England, as a staunch of the 
ue, could not very well interfere if France acted in 
ment of an obligation under the League Covenant. The 
nco-Soviet agreement, not have been 
tailed with the Covenant if Moscow had not previously 
The agreement was conceived before the 


member 


however, could 


ed the League. 
ts’ adherence to the Geneva body and it partly ex- 
1s that adherence. 
Sir John Simon’s statement reflects a better relationship 
en London and Moscow. It was particularly accept- 
to the British because it reduces their Locarno com- 
But its main effect is to give France a free hand 
It is thus a step toward the paci- 


nts. 
many starts a war. 
n of Europe, for Germany may not feel able to cope 
France as well as Russia, and may consequently keep 
Yet since England allows the League 
nant, and hence the Franco-Soviet alliance, to take 
lence over Locarno on the ground that Germany will 


‘ommitted an immoral act by taking the aggressive and 


ace longer. 


ring upon the Covenant, it would seem that England 
moral obligation to assist the attacked country. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that with Eng- 
cooperation the Franco-Soviet alliance has become 
ring force in European affairs. In the present com- 

ted European situation governments respect only vigor, 

rmination, and strength. The Franco-Soviet treaty em- 
all three, and it has consequently not been without 

‘fect in Berlin and even more in Warsaw. Pious reso- 

ns are answered with editorials, and one firm speech 

vokes another. But the pooling of armed strength against 
tential aggressor may mean that the aggressor must 


have at least twice as many armaments, and that creates 
nomic and political difficulties. 


vorce between logic and fact. 


The joint communiqué about the Stalin-Laval-Litvinov- 
otov interview in the Kremlin stressed Russia’s and 
ice’s interest in each other’s armed strength. ‘In the 
est of peace,” it stated, “these [two] governments are 
‘-d in no way to weaken their weapons of national de- 

Perhaps they may be obliged to strengthen them. 
alliance would therefore logically imply French tech- 
| assistance to the Red Army, and realists abhor a di- 
But Laval might easily have 


roued: “You Bolsheviks want us to have a strong army. 


Ty 


nd 


t is the only sense of the alliance. And yet your friends, 
French Communists, agitate against the French army 
try to undermine its morale.” To which the official 
muniqué of the Kremlin conversations replied: “In par- 


Comrade Stalin expressed his complete understand 


the policy of national defense pursued 
at 
a level corresponding to the requirements of her security.” 
The Russians have a “When you say A you must 
also say B.” The Franco-Soviet alliance is A. This ad- 
monition of Stalin’s to the French Communists to lay off the 
Laval 


: onl 
ing and approval of 
by France with a view to maintaining her armed torces 


proverb: 


French army and stop their pacifist propaganda is B. 
returned to Paris with what he thinks is the scalp of the 
French Communist Party. ‘This is the big achievement of 
In view of the Communist attacks 


a great per- 


his Moscow journey. 
on him at the recent municipal elections, it is 
sonal as well as ideological triumph. ‘The French 
geoisie will be especially gratetul to him. What feelings 
Stalin’s statement will arouse in the ranks of the French party 
and of other foreign parties may be guessed. Stalin, how- 
ever, has the courage of his consistency. 


bour- 


Moscow long ago realized that the interests of the 
be sacrificed to the 
‘The Bolsheviks 


The Franco- 


world revolutionary movement must 
interests of the Soviet Union as a power. 
say: “The U. S. S. R. 
Soviet alliance gives it peace and the possibility of establish- 
ing socialism. We appear to be playing capitalism’s game 
by throwing the Communist International to the wolves. 
Actually the capitalists are playing our game by protecting 


If 


the foreign Communist parties must suffer from this rela- 


is a workers’ state. 


us against the armed attacks of an aggressive fascism. 


tionship they should understand that in the end the cause 
of will be served the Soviet 
Union first.”” But suppose Moscow signs agreements of 
mutual assistance with England, Rumania, Poland, and 
Italy. The Franco-Soviet alliance may prove to be a turn- 
ing-point in the history of Europe and in the history of the 
Laval learned in 


revolution best by serving 


world Communist movement as well. 
Moscow that the Red Army is much stronger than his ex- 
perts on the French General Staff knew. He also learned 


that the U. S. S. R. can give France other than military aid. 


For a Child 
By IRVING FINEMAN 


I tell you this to your bright sweet face: 

Our world is a most precarious place. 

Let others teach you to long for a surety; 

I] will train you to know and accept insecurity. 
Since you cannot keep life inside a neat fence 

You will learn to lean on impermanence. 

You will cherish love and prize all beauty 
Though it break your heart and end in duty. 

You will not fear ecstasy’s turn to disgust. 

You will walk like a lion after crawling in dust. 
‘Lhe ultimate weakness will make you more strong. 
You will say: What was right is now become wrong. 
You will sow for joy and reap in sorrow 

But never surrender your wish for tomorrow. 
You will take delight in the indrawn breath 

‘That gives you life which leads to death. 


I want to wean you from the womb. 
Come out, my child, of that warm dark room. 
You will not find its like this side of the tomb. 
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Washington, June 10 

Hi sincerity of the New Deal stands or falls by the 

administration of the Securities Act. Here is a work 

of reform demanded by the entire country and prom- 

ised with all solemnity by the President. “lhe Securities 

and Exchange Commission is more than an instrument for 

the administration of a law, it is a pledge to American 

investors of a new order of truthfulness, hence of safety. 

The SEC has made many decisions since it was established, 

and it would be impossible to devise a generalization cov- 

ering them all. But its most fundamental decision was in 

the Northern States Power case, and this indicated a broad 

line of policy. Both the case and the policy are subjects 

of acute private controversy, and deserve much wider dis- 
cussion. 

Made early in the commission’s history, even before 

its members were confirmed by the Senate, the Northern 

decision was arrived at by a three-to-two vote 


States Power 
followed by dissension to the 


by the commission and was 
point that the chief of the registration division resigned. 
Ferdinand Pecora and Judge Robert E. Healy voted against 
Pecora soon after resigned to become a justice 


the ruling. 
His disappearance from 


of the New York Supreme Court. 
the work of safeguarding investors may or may not have 
been due specifically to disappointment over the Northern 
States Power decision and its implications. He had been 
offered the judgeship before the case Was decided. Cer- 
tainly he did not like the way things were going. He saw 
that he was not going to be chairman of the commission, 
thought had been promised, and the judgeship 


which he 
It was a pleasant and convenient 


fulfilled a lifelong desire. 
exit 

‘The ruling has never been published. The majority 
opinion was written by James M. Landis. At first the 
as to publish both the majority opinion and the 


intention 
relieved of writing 


WwW 

dissent. Mr. Pecora, by resigning, was 
his dissent. Judge Healy’s dissent and Mr. Landis’s opin- 
ion ought to be available, and a press release of the com- 
mission of November 21, 1934, promised early publication. 
Sut the promise was not kept, and one must conclude that 
the SEC does not court public discussion of this crucial 
In Washington the decision is still being passionately 

Did the SEC “pull its punch” in this case? Does 
opinion fulfil the promise of reform made to the 


case 
discussed. 
Landi 


country ? 
that the SEC after all was going to be easy to work with? 


Kennedy made chairman as a pledge 


Was the decision an assurance to Wall Street 


And was Joseph P. 


to this effect ? 
‘The rights and wronys of the Northern States Power 


are not too technical for the layman to form his own 
judgment. Here was a utility subsidiary which asked the 
commission for authorization to float a $10,000,000 bond 
In its prospectus it supplied a balance sheet which 
In other words, the balance 
“Lend us your money, we 
Appended to the bal- 


case 


issue. 
showed an earned surplus. 
sheet shouted to the investor: 


: , 
are earning enough to pay it back. 





Soft Pedal at the SEC 


By RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


———, 


ance sheet was the auditor’s report which gave an ap; Lisa] 
of the company’s statements, this being required by the ; 

of the SEC. In a recondite way the auditor revealed the 
truth about the Northern States Power Company, and jt 
was an unpleasant truth. He gave the information tha 
the company had previously issued bonds at a discount. T, 
repay these bonds at par it needed to lay aside more money 
from earnings than it had received from the bondholders, 
and this it had not done. Instead, it wrote up its Capital 
assets by revaluing its property, and then it met the amount 
of the bond discount out of this write-up. If it had laid 
aside actual earnings—to which bondholders were entit!ed— 
the earned surplus would have been less, and the subsidiary 
would not have been able to pay $1,100,000 in dividends t 
the parent company. But the earned surplus was not stated 
to be less, and the new investor was being asked to buy 
new bonds on the basis of a surplus which was not truth- 
fully represented. 

The question the SEC had to decide was whether it 
should approve the prospectus with the misleading balance 
sheet, or whether it should require that the balance sheet 
show the facts revealed in the auditor’s report. To the 
layman this may appear to be a simple issue. If truth in 
prospectuses is to be the new rule in Wall Street, why not 
tell it in the balance sheet? But the commission, by a ma- 
jority, decided that it was enough to have the facts in the 
auditor’s report, and that the balance sheet need not in- 
The auditor, in his report, did not say in s 


1 


clude them. 

many words that the balance sheet was incorrect or untruth- 
ful. He said that there was an alternative way of pre 
senting the facts, and that if the bond discount were met 
out of earnings, the surplus would disappear and the earn 
ings over a ten-year period would be less. ‘That does not 
imply that the bond issue was not safeguarded, for there 
were capital assets enough. But if the balance sheet had 
been drawn in a more truthful way the new issue would not 
have appeared so attractive to investors. 

Now the right of a company to meet a bond discount 
out of a capital surplus is not recognized by auditors of the 
highest standing. Hence the layman may be astonished to 
learn that this question of telling the truth in balance sheets 
is highly controversial. What the majority of the SEC 
believes is that an investor should not trust a balance sheet 
anyway, should not expect it to be clear and truthful. Its 
doctrine is that no balance sheet can be guaranteed, since 
into its composition go scores of highly subjective decisions, 
in which a company will state its facts to suit its own pur- 
poses. If the investor wants protection he should read the 
auditor’s report. If he finds it difficult to understand the 
technical verbiage and follow the fine print of the auditor's 
report, that is his misfortune, and he had better not under- 


take to invest his own money. Even if there is a simple 


fact, like the write-off of a bond discount, thé majority o! 
the commission believes that it need not go into the balance 
sheet, for it cannot there be properly explained and crit 


better 


cized. It should be in the auditor’s report, since it is | 
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ve the explanation and criticism than to have the plain 
of a correct surplus. For if it is correctly stated in the 
- sheet, the auditor might not have occasion to explain 
lhe majority felt that there was more truth for in- 
s if the truth were left out of the balance sheet, since 
eant getting the auditor’s analysis. 
lhe layman may be pardoned if he is perplexed by such 
Is there a choice here at all? Why not tell 
This may be a layman’s question, 
nd completely foolish. At any rate the commission did not 
pon this way out. It ruled that the Northern States 
was to be permitted to publish an unreliable balance 
which simply meant that the investor, if he wanted 
safety, had to learn to read fine print and technical language 
draw his own inferences. 


ument. 
uth in both places? 


The Northern States Power case must not be taken as 
It came at a time when major lines 
licy were being drawn. It is related in detail because 

est illustrates what the commission was doing in a 
ler way. It was only a matter of days after the decision 

it adopted Form A-2, on which companies applied for 
tration of new securities. This replaced Form A-l, 
sed by the Federal Trade Commission, which undoubt- 

edly was too detailed and involved and needed to be sim- 
fied. But A-2 was more than a simplification; it was a 
xation. For instance, it did not require a company to 
nalyze its surplus for more than three years. Now a 
lus is a historic affair, and needs to be told in its en- 
tirety if it is to be really revealed. Not only were corpo- 
ms freed from telling all; they were absolved from stat- 
the original cost of their properties. Companies also 
re required, in revealing chief shareholders, to name only 
se owning 10 per cent of the stock. It would give a 
ter picture of control to name, instead, the ten largest 


litary decision. 


reholders. 
A relaxation also took place in the rules laid down 
companies applying for a listing of existing securities 
exchanges. This came in Form 10, and it is doubtful 
hether the requirements of the SEC make for as much 
ndor as the regulations already in force by the better 
ck exchanges. One minor advantage is that the informa- 
given the SEC is public. But companies in this cate- 
ry now need to tell the truth about their balance sheets 
for a single year, and need make no analysis of their 
fit-and-loss account and their earned surplus for a longer 
iod. This means that the guaranty of acceptance by the 
-C is of hardly any value to the investor. 
This is a résumé in abstract of the tenor of the SEC’s 
policies. But nothing is so abstract as all that. The SEC 
omposed of human beings, who, in deciding questions, are 
; not the Supreme Court also?) somewhat affected by the 
essure of the moment, somewhat thinking of future ef- 
ts. What was the position of the commission at the time 
he decision was made? What might be its ultimate effects? 
lf Northern States Power had to change its balance sheet, 
would a great many other companies. They would not 
only have to straighten out this matter of discounted bonds, 
nce the write-off of bond discounts has been a frequent 
practice of “respectable” companies, but overhaul their bal- 
ice sheets in other ways to make them conform to the new 
standard of truth. To the layman this might seem a wholly 
It must be recalled that at the time Wall 


“a 
= 


f 


ons 


irable process. 





Street was peculiarly hostile to the Roosevelt Administration, 
security issues were at a standstill, and there was in full 
effect a “strike” of capital. “he current theory was that re- 
covery depended on the capital-goods market, and unless the 
capital log-jam could be broken, business men would not bor- 
row money for plant replacements and expansion. Any rul- 
ing made by the SEC which reflected on the honesty and 
trustworthiness of balance sheets would retard new issues 
‘That may have been a factor 


and so prevent recovery. 
which consciously or unconsciously weighed with the ma- 
jority of the commission. At least it would have been nat- 
ural for them to ask themselves whether it wasn’t important 
to appease Wall Street and break the log-jam, just so long 
as the truth was not suppressed. And if they asked 
themselves whether they were serving their first purpose, 
protecting the investor, they could lull their qualms with 
the knowledge that the investor would be safe if he read and 
deciphered the fine print of an auditor’s report, and learned 
not to trust a balance sheet. 

There was still another factor. The Administration 
itself was most anxious that nothing should be done by the 
SEC to increase the hostility of Wall Street. By the Ad- 
ministration 1 mean the President and Secretary Morgen- 
thau. Let no one think because Mr. Morgenthau is the 
President’s right-hand man and his highly personal choice 
for the head of the Treasury that he is a financial radical 
put there to reform Wall Street. Secretary Morgenthau 
was letting the commission know that it must do nothing to 
frighten Wall Street. And in this the President heartily 
and vocally concurred. ‘The days of talking of “money 
changers” and of hounding Wall Street were over when the 
Securities Act was passed. After that the President became 
engrossed with the need for recovery. To have been con- 
sistent he ought to have appointed either Mr. Landis or 
Mr. Pecora as chairman of the commission, and it should 
have gone full steam ahead to safeguard the investor in every 
conceivable way. Pecora, as I have said, thought he was 
promised the chairmanship. Landis also thought he was 
going to get it. Pecora had been the great prosecutor in the 
banking investigation; Landis had been one of the authors 
of the Securities Act. Either appointment would have been 
an assurance to the public that the spirit which gave birth 
to the act was going to administer it. Instead the President 
appointed Joseph P. Kennedy. Those in Washington at the 
time will long remember the groan that was heard through- 
out the New Deal army when this was done. That was 
early in the day of compromises, and the army had not been 
so frequently tantalized by its commander-in-chief. Ken- 
nedy’s appointment, it. was plain, if not a demonstration of 
affection for Wall Street, was at least a token of good-will. 
The fact of his selection spoke the soothing words: no 
danger. That as much as anything was what made a 
Supreme Court judgeship in New York appear so desirable 
to Pecora. 

The President wanted a safe and sane commission. He 
and Secretary Morgenthau kept insisting that nothing ag- 
gravating be done. And in this atmosphere the commission 
was faced with the application of the Northern States Power 
Company. I do not say that Mr. Landis, who wrote the 
majority opinion, was obeying orders from “the skipper” 
or from Morgenthau, for I am sure he was not. But one 
is entitled to ask whether, if the atmosphere had been dif- 
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ferent, if 


Wall Street had still been on, and the President had been 






he would have written the 





lirection 





flentical opinion. “Che decision which he wrote puts on the 
if edal Ihe music may be the same, but it Is not s¢ 
torcetul And if tone-deaf investors do not hear It, that is 






\ further word is offered in extenuation of the com 





sion | ts friends. It is that the task of the SEC ts 


first of all to train Wall Street to work with it, and that 







fter Wall Street is broken in, the commission can put on 






eu Some of the important places in the SEC are 
led with first-class men, capable of administering the law 
n the spirit in which it was conceived. They have been 
planted with fore it to be ready when the time comes. 









| even is a program: Kennedy is to go when his work 
ustoming Wall Street to the new machinery is finished. 

Pre ly Land 1] take his place Ben Cohen, an- 
thor of the t, is available for one of the vacancies, 

1 ultimately the New Deal crusading spirit can reign as 
ublic thought it w roing to reign from the outset 





the crusade to shield the investor from untruth by 


That is, all this will happen, if crusades can ever be revived 
after having been initially compromised. 

The SEC has done a great deal besides rule on 
Northern States Power case. Much of its work has 
useful to investors. Among the benefits are its de 
to (1) force investment trusts to tell what they are car: 
in their portfolios; (2) require the publication of sal 
and tradings of company officers; (3) require companies t 
revise over-optimistic statements; (+) bring about reorgan 
zation of the New York Stock Exchange; (5) require 
presentation of a consolidated balance sheet in a pres 
form by corporations; (6) require the registration of large 
dealers in over-the-counter securities. 

The public must decide whether these reforms offset 
the decision in the Northern States Power case and what it 
represents in policy. Probably the investor will think +t 
he should have these reforms and a different ruling in the 
Northern States Power case as well. He cannot es 
the conclusion that, despite the SEC, he is not being 


what he is entitled to know by corporations, and that 


1 


tificate of the SEC still is not a guaranty of the full t 


























N their first birthday the rosy little Dionnes splashed 


mappily in their bath, and the waterproof mike cat 





ed their splashing and squealing to two continents 





of listener Outside the high fence that guards the Datoe 


broadcast 





! ic a mixed crowd got post 
of the famous five. The Honorable David Croll, 
(dntario’s Minister of Welfare and sponsor of the bill that 
made the quintuplets “wards of the Crown,” gowned in 









white, posed for the movies with one baby after another in 
his arn Chen the little French Canadian girls in faded 

ham dresses and worn-out shoes peering through the 
fence v their five little neighbors carried off to bed. “‘Ah, 






nonne le petites roses!” they cried. 









\ from nearby towns, their big cars waiting, re 
ters and photog: uphre s from Eastern cities made up most 
the crowd. Mime Ben Labelle and Mme Alex Legros, 

the midwives who helped bring the “quints” into the world, 
d shyly at one side. They wore their best clothes, thes 
| 1 $50 in thei pockets viven them in honor of the dav, 





but they did not enter the hospital in company with the 
















. nment. the Red Cross, the guardians. Other habitants, 
in the unday best, some in overalls, lingered self 
iround thre edyves of the crowd. 

Vero the road Oliva Dionne, the babies’ father, 
vorlk 1 steadil on the new po ch of the old frame house 
which 1 ilread t landmark for thousand of touring 
( ‘That meant lie vould stick to his refu il to let 
the government build him a new big house, as it had recently 
oftered to do, with new barns tor a comple te restocking of 

farm | that he would not yield to the showman who 
offered to replace the house and pay Papa Dionne $10,000 
\ to let him exhibit the quint birthplace. He and 

\l Dionn nd the older little Dionnes scorned the fe 
the road and refused to accept a radio that 





by LEE B. H 





The Quintuplets Entertain 


\RTSHORN 








they might listen to the voices of their own babies 

Mrs. Dionne sat inside with guests from the Societ 
of French Canadian Women, who had brought her flowers 
ind with a sob sister from New York, to whom alone she 
had “promised” to tell the story of her life. Leo Kervin 
Oliva’s manager, wandered between living-room and porch 
persisting in his advice that they scorn government offers and 
hold out to get the babies back. Mrs. Dionne listened rat 
skeptically. Rose, the seven-year-old, was upstairs watching 
the party from the window. 

At Corbeil, a few miles up the road, center of the parish 
in which the Dionnes live, Father E. T. McNally em- 
phatically said nothing on the quintuplet controversy. He 
is wiser than Father D. Routhier, Oliva Dionne’s first man- 
ager, who, when the babies were two days old—blue little 
things, scarcely alive—advised the father to sign a contract to 
exhibit them at the Century of Progress exposition. Oliva 
Dionne was to get 23 per cent of the profits and the priest 
7, but the government stepped in and the contract went no 
farther. Father Routhier, successful church-builder, ho; 
to build a church in Corbeil. He was transferred to a parish 


far to the north. 

‘he Empire Express, transcontinental Canadian Pacific 
train, stopped at Corbeil for the first time since Christmas 
to leave gifts, now, as then, for the quints. But Corbeil 
nourishes a just resentment that Callander has so far 
most of the credit—and the trade—incidental to quintuplets 
Callander, at the other end of the loop, is repairing 

ds, building some wayside refreshment stands, painting 
ters to read “Home of the Quintuplets.” North Bay, 


+ 


its 


if 


po 


a city of 20,000, a dozen miles away, plans four summet! 


conventions that may leave $50,000 in the city. 
surse Louise de Kiriline smiled rather sadly at 
little charges, knowing that in two days she would be 


\ 
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, “indefinite leave,” relieved of the antagonism that has 
wn up between her and the parents but homesick for the 
An exceptional nurse, with no fault except a blunt 
manner, she had hoped to achieve a harmonious working 
ment with Mrs. Dionne. But one spoke in terms 

nce, the other in terms of “le bon Dieu.” Nurse 
Yvonne Leroux plans to stay on, but aside from her de- 
in the babies can expect only a cloistered and limited 

ite. ‘The hospital is a sanitary glass cage for the babies, 
and for the nurses it has become almost a prison. 
+ the Dionnes have watched their comings and goings, and 
frequently criticized them, to such an extent that the 


; seldom go out and practically never entertain in thei: 


Partisans 


wn hospital home. A provincial constable who has guarded 
since the kidnap threat sighed with relief on the 
birthday when he learned he would be transferred 

is term at the hospital ended. 
Everybody loves the babies. They are healthy, happy, 
eautiful, and their living is a scientific achieve- 
‘They are Midas babies and everything they touch 
turns into gold. ‘Their fortune, estimated now at almost 
£2,000, undoubtedly will reach millions by the time they 
ung ladies. Practical business men compute their value 
rms of indorsements not yet suggested—foods, clothes, 
tics. Their birth has been called the “Callander 
Father Routhier, the church through him, and 
The contracts of 


nanZa. 

Oliva Dionne were going to cash in first. 
ayear ago would have given nearly $125,000 to the promoter 
ind about $50,000 to the parents. 

The parents’ dilemma, distorted in the hackneyed terms 
f tear-jerking writers, is comprehensible. ‘They have known 

extreme frugality all their lives. They believe in mira- 
They neither know nor trust the outside 
Their code is a 


To the babies, nothing. 


in the church. 
vorid. Science means nothing to them. 
ple one of obedience within the family and the church. 
They believe their babies are theirs to protect and to control, 
t as their cows and pigs and the profits therefrom belong 
them. The effect of much of the publicity and negotiating 
been to belittle them and their background, and their 
rgs have been hurt because the simplicity of their lives 
mes spectacular in the light of contrast. It is also true 
their home is not the typical French Canadian picture 
the white-washed log house, the kitchen scrubbed white 
sand, the neat garden, the well-pruned orchard that 
sees along the Corbeil road. It is dingy and down at 
heel. With people, scrupulous and otherwise, coming 
him from all sides offering money, how could Oliva 
nne be anything but confused? The first contract is 
ck mark against him, but Father Routhier was his 
rer, and Oliva always listens to his priest. 
7 
i 


m=) Jo 


ve church has kept its skirts clean since the Routhier 
pas. Priests who have advised the Dionnes or criticized 

present set-up have acted individually. The Dionnes 
want nuns to care for their children; the guardians are 


willing, but the nuns approached on the subject have refused 


nm the ground that their rules forbid. The guardians have 
made it clear that the doctor must be in charge. While 
vernment piles up money for five young Catholics, the 


h presses other matters, such as lower taxes on pa 


i S¢ hools. 


The provincial government is doing well b 


y the quints, 


excellent plans for them and their parents and brothers 





and sisters. Inevitably, however, it is using the quints for 
good-will publicity. 


of the Ontario Cabinet, inspired by the quintuplets, has 


David Croll, brilliant youag member 


launched a successful “Adopt a Child” campaign which other 


Canadian provinces are emulating. 


In three weeks the cam- 
paign found homes for 800 orphans. 

Emerging reassuringly from the picture, incorruptible 
and with no axes to grind, are the two local guardians, 
Dr. Dafoe and Judge J. A. Valin. The Judge, a French 
Canadian Catholic, seventy-eight years old, courtly and dis 
tinguished, has wealth and tame. He came reluctantly from 
retirement and the delights of country life to try to bring 
harmony into the quintuplet situation. He is invaluable be- 
cause of his prestige, his reputation for impartiality, his 
Doctor Dafoe, profes- 
sionally and as a human being, is a great man. He has not 
His simplicity, his faith in people, his kindli- 
ness are balanced by a solid intellect and a wise sophistication. 
He can hold his own among the bright lights of Broadway 
or in the darkness of a country road, speeding to a sick 


standing with both nationalities. 


been overrated. 


patient. 

Hemmed in by journalistic ethics, good and bad, and 
by the unfailing human interest of five babies in a row, the 
newspapers have hardly touched the real story of the quintu- 
plets. High-pressure promoters and modern methods have 
been spectacular against a community life a hundred years 
behind the times. 
less eager for sudden wealth or public acclaim. This was a 
settled parish. Its English, Irish, and Scotch Canadians have 
an Old World acceptance of their life. The French Ca- 
nadians live as their ancestors lived on their farms in 
Normandy—in exactly the same way and according to the 
same lights. “The Catholic church has been their mainstay 
and their guide and has assumed most of the responsibilities 
of their lives, their philosophy, and their conduct. 
has not touched Corbeil. There are no electric lights, no 
What the priest cannot do, the mid- 
wife can. Midwives like Mme Labelle, who has delivered 
some three hundred babies at from $1 to $3 a baby, are 
sufficient for most needs. The doctor is called only in 


Never was there a community less prepared, 


Progress 


telephones, no radios. 


emergencies. “lo have many children is a woman's greatest 
honor, and the neighboring parish of Bonfield boasts 150 
families with an average of 10 children each. If women at 
middle age often look tired and ill, they accept their lot 
patiently. 
men in the kitchen. 
the work is done, square dances in the winter. 


The men work in the fields and forests, the wo- 
There is jollity in the evenings when 
Mass on 
Sunday is drama enough. 
The depression has confused the people, but the quintu- 
plets—their wealth and their importance to the outside world 
have confused them more. ‘The government gave the 
destitute farmers seed, but during the celebration of the 
quints’ birthday they were observing le rogation, an interval 
of prayer for the fruitfulness of the soil, for rain for the 
crops. When the rain came, they were not surprised. Cor- 
beil stands solidly with the Dionnes, whose babies are a 
Callander is divided. Former friends 
are enemies; every outsider is mistrusted. Ql has been 


miracle but their own. 


struck, and the community will share the quints’ prosperity. 
The Dionnes are secure financially; the little doctor has 
There 


But the peaceful pattern of the communit 


stable income. Money is coming in from tourists. 


tre more iobs. 
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has been broken and cannot be put together again. The 
life held out to the “royal babies” has made the future of 


their young neighbors look pretty dull. Many an habitant 


mother would have been happier if the quintuplets had been 


four. 


Correspondence 


Insurance /s Confiscation 


To THE Envitors or THE NATION: 

Investigators of life insurance have long been aware that 
there is something wrong with insurance. ‘They agree that it 
could be sold far more cheaply than it is. In their efforts to 
determine the reasons for its costliness, they have generally 
dwelt upon superficial abuses, ignoring the basic cause that 
makes the malpractices and extravagances of the companies pos- 
sible. In our article How Honest Is Life Insurance? we sug- 
gested, perhaps too briefly, the fundamental wrong in life in- 


surance. We maintained that the companies confiscate your 


overpayments when you die. 

We treated this contention as incidental to our exposure of 
how the companies prevent overburdened policy-holders from 
adjusting their insurance. The life-insurance apologists who 
criticized our article evaded the charges and took refuge behind 
actuarial legerdemain. It does not occur to these apologists 
that the excesses of the companies would be impossible were it 
not for the fundamental swindle in insurance. If there were 
no such swindle, it would not have to be balked by rewriting; 
when our critics admit that only some replacements fail to help 
the insured, they give the show away. 

James P. Sullivan, trying to ride two horses going in op- 
posite directions, says, “I am sympathetic with any effort to ex- 
pose the outrages which are daily perpetrated upon the public 
by the life-insurance companies.” He is confident that his posi- 
tion is invulnerable because his sympathies lie on our side, but 
his argument is really indistinguishable from that of the com- 
He says: 

The policy is so calculated that upon the death of the 
insured the company does two things in one operation: 
first, it pays to the beneficiary the amount of savings which 
the insured has piled up in the policy out of the excess 
charges paid by him while carrying the policy; and, sec- 
ond, the company pays such additional amount as is neces- 
sary to increase the total payment to the beneficiary to the 


panies. 


face amount of the policy. 

Mr. Sullivan thus contends that, regardless of when the 
there is no confiscation; yet in the same breath 
he speaks of “excess” charges. What can Mr. Sullivan mean 
by “excess”? If the excess charges are returned, they are not 
{ they are not returned, they are confiscated. Professor 


insured dies, 


erxce 
S.S. Huebner, in a textbook on life insurance, handles the prob- 
lem of reserve-bearing policies this way: 

But keeping the premium the same from year to year, 
instead of increasing it in accordance with increasing age, 
involves the payment during the earlier years of a sum 
over and above that required to pay the current cost of 
insurance In other words, during the early years the 
company is accumulating a fund out of excess premiums 
ch will be drawn upon in the later years when the 
ial premium becomes insuthcient to meet the cur- 
cost This overcharge in the yearly premiums does 
company but is held in trust for the 
holder at an assumed rate of interest for the pur 


That is, you are saving within your policy, you are building 





a reserve which may never be needed. If the companies re. 
turned the unused portion of the reserve, in the event of your 
death, along with the full face amount of the protection yoy 
completely paid for, their leveling process would be fair. With 
the present set-up, any attempt at saving succeeds in decreasin> 
the amount of net protection in your policy. The company 
applies your reserve toward settling your policy when it matures 
as a death claim. In brief, your reserve becomes self-insyr. 
ance. 

One cannot, however, speak of “excess” and “overcharges” 
without sensing the reality of confiscation. When you make such 
overpayments you are preparing for future needs; this is demon. 
strated in your policy. Refer to the “Table of Non-Forfeiture 
Values” in your policy to get some indication of what you for. 
feit when you die. In the column called “Extended Term [n- 
surance,” the company frankly confesses, in years and days, the 
extent of your accumulated overpayments. That is, a ten. 
year-old ordinary-life policy, taken out at age thirty-five, wil] 
have accumulated sufficient overpayments to extend the full pro- 
tection in the policy for twelve more years. If the holder of 
such a policy dies at age forty-five, the company makes a neat 
appropriation of his twelve years’ advance payments. 

The ingenious actuarial argument that all your cash is re- 
turned but that a portion of your protection is confiscated js 
hardly an extenuation. It does not matter to the policy-holder 
from which pocket the company picks his overpayments, or “ex- 
cess charges.” In either case, there is confiscation. The only 
way to forestall this confiscation is to rewrite. When the com- 
panies as a last resort reluctantly do it for you, they call it a 
rewrite and admit its advantages; when an agent does it, he is 
a “twister’”—and twisters do not stay in the insurance business 
long. The twister suggests such changes to policy-holders; rare 
indeed is the policy-holder whose company suggests it to him. 

Mr. Linton’s amazement that the “old” charge of con- 
fiscation constantly recurs is unwarranted. The charge is as 
old as leveled premium policies. Sheppard Homans, compiler 
of the American Experience Mortality Table, an actuary who 
completely understood insurance and its purposes, appreciated 
the truth of the accusation more than sixty years ago. He said 

There is but one function for the institution of life 
insurance and that is protection. There is but one form 
of contract issued by a legal-reserve company that will 
give the insured a square deal. The companies are in- 
troducing a feature which, while it increases the cost of 
insurance, does not increase the protection. Therefore the 
companies should be compelled to open a double-entry ac- 
count with each policy-holder. Then, in the event of the 
insured dying before the investment part of his contract 
became effective, the company would be compelled to re- 
turn to the beneficiary, in addition to the face of the policy, 
that amount he had placed with the company for a pur- 
pose he had failed to live to realize. 

Philadelphia, June 4 Mort GILsert 
E. A. GILBert 


The Need for Twisting 


To THE Epitrors or THE NATION: 
The interesting group of letters which you published ' 
the June 12 issue of The Nation are characteristic t 
insurance fraternity. Whenever a few of the many det 
of the present life-insurance business are pointed out in 
the insurance brethren promptly bring down a shower 
dignant protests, and by the use of sophistry, play on 
and hocus pocus mathematical performances they attempt t 
vince themselves that there is really nothing wrong wi! 


most perfect of all institutions. 
The Gilberts have raised one of the most important p! 
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now confronting the life-insurance business. Everyone 
ws that life insurance was tremendously overwritten in the 
sperity days. The total amount of insurance written rose 
n less than fourteen billion dollars in 1909 to over ninety 
yn. at the end of 1931. That this insurance was written 
1 high-pressure basis, and that the huge sums written were 
ver commensurate with the true ability to pay, is evident 
n the tremendous lapse ratio which existed even in the good 
;. Even in the prosperous year of 1928, 1,165,952 ordinary 
icies, or 67.4 per cent of the total of 1,729,040 terminated 
licies that year, were surrendered or lapsed. As early in 
depression as 1931 the number of ordinary policies ter- 
nated reached a record-breaking figure of 2,782,533, of which 
286,220, or 10.3 per cent, were terminated normally. In 
3, according to the New York Insurance Department, a 
tal of 2,402,879 ordinary policies were surrendered or lapsed. 
[he story of industrial insurance was, of course, much worse. 
[hese figures are startling. Millions of people simply cannot 
rd to carry the insurance they have been induced to buy. 
[hat many lapses could be avoided by a change to a cheaper 
licy and lower premium is obvious. There is a bitter need 

r “twisting.” 

President Linton of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 

Company of Philadelphia does not deny in his letter that the 
mpanies seek to prevent “twisting.” Insurance executives 
ntinue to use the worn-out alibi that they must do so in 
rder to protect themselves against their agents. This theory 
always perfect. Whatever is good in private life insurance 
due to the mighty and high-salaried executives. Whatever 
bad is due to the grabbing agents. But if the insurance 
mpanies cannot trust their own agents to protect the inter- 
ts of their companies, how do they expect the rest of us 
to have faith in their representatives as protectors of the policy- 
holders’ interests? May I call Mr. Linton’s attention to the 
famous O’Farrell vs. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
ecision, in which the court declared: “An insurance company 
which employs an agent of so little moral sense . . . ought 
t to be heard to plead exemption.” 

President Linton hides behind the hackneyed and exploded 
irgument that policy-holders really have no reason to complain 
igainst questionable practices since whatever gains are made by 
mutual life-insurance companies “go into the funds from which 
lividends to policy-holders are drawn,” and since “if there are 
uly gains . . . they would inure to the entire group of policy- 
holders.” This is a lot of boloney. Anti-social policies can never 
be a gain to policy-holders, and the salaries of insurance ex- 
ecutives are guided by their production. Everybody knows that 
the dividends paid by mutual life-insurance companies come 
from overcharges. The stock company charges a lower rate 
f premium on non-participating policies in the first place. 
The mutual company charges a higher premium to start with 
and refunds the overcharges. As stated by Joseph B. Mac- 
Lean, Assistant Actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in his book “Life Insurance,” “the word ‘dividend’ is 
a misnomer, the ‘dividend’ being rather in the nature of a 
refund and not a return on investment as the term is gener- 
illy used in commercial transactions.” 

To the impartial student it seems that the Gilberts have 
raised a pertinent issue crying for a remedy. Will our in- 
surance executives continue to boast about their production 
records or will they help salvage policies which the depression 

forcing millions of people to lapse, thereby losing the pro- 
tection they tried for years to secure. The issue is vital and 
10 amount of sophistry and hocus-pocus juggling will down it 


a 


intil it is settled right. 
New York, June 7 ABRAHAM EPSTEIN, 
Executive Secretary, 


American Association for Social Security 
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Hapgood Not Anti-Semitic 


To tHe Epirors or THE NaArtion: 

In your issue of May 15 you published a letter from 
Joshua Trachtenberg in which he states that I, as well as 
Theodore Dreiser, am anti-Semitic. “Dreiser says, Kick ‘em 
out. Hapgood counters, Why kick ’em out? Given half a 
chance they'll stop being themselves and become something else. 
The words are different but the meaning is the same. For 
both, apparently, the Jew qua Jew is undesirable.” 

To me the Jew is not at all undesirable; quite the contrary. 
He is to me an important element in our cultural life. I don’t 
know how Mr. Trachtenberg got that impression from my 
letters. I merely said that Dreiser’s attitude tended to preserve 
characteristics which he apparently doesn’t like. I didn’t join 
him in the dislike. 

In the second of my letters I stated, to be sure: “The 
second suggestion you make, assimilation, is not only rational 
but is actually taking place, and would take place much more 
rapidly and go as far as is socially desirable were there no 
anti-Semites who by their intolerance and cruelty retard this 
process of natural union.” 

I want to call Mr. Trachtenberg’s attention to the phrase 
“as far as is socially desirable.” What I meant by that was 
that I wanted some adjustment by means of which the Jews 
would be freed from their present intolerable situation without 
losing their specific characteristics, which, as I said above, seem 
to me to be a very important element in our national life. It 
is not necessary for me to state the reasons why the Jews are 
highly desirable in this country; it is quite obvious. 

Winchester, N. H., May 20 HutcHins Hapcoop 
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Labor and Industry 





Openly Arrived At 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


HE American Newspaper Guild in its second formal 
convention covered a vast amount of territory. The 
swing in sentiment during the course of a year was 

unmistakably not only toward trade unionism but toward the 
industrial pattern. One year ago in St. Paul the question 
of afhliation with the American Federation of Labor was 
tabled without discussion on the ground that as yet Guild 
members had insufficient knowledge to make argument 
In twelve months much had quite evidently been 
It was 


proht ible. 
learned by debate and even more by experience. 
interesting to note that the men and women who had been 
closest to the Newark strike were the most radical in their 
Ninety per cent of all the delegates who came from 
within fifty miles of the strike city were for affiliation with 
the A. F. of L., for the vertical union, in favor of an inde- 
pendent labor party, and against the Wagner labor bill. 
Unlike the familiar line-up in the national conventions 
of major political parties the Eastern guilds were progres- 
sive and the West on the whole conservative, with the ex- 
For the most part the 


votes 


‘eption of the San Francisco group. 
issues were sharply drawn and intelligently discussed by both 


| Fortunately the convention decided tn its first session 


hes 
to be open and to stay open. Some of the progressives feared 

first that this might result in some check of frankness. 
Another argument made for closed sessions was that it might 
not be a good idea to let the publishers know the precise 
ines of Guild strategy. But a convention of more than a 
hundred delegates is no good occasion for the discussion of 
Moreover, the Guild was at its 


broad general principles before 


trateyy in the first place. 
best when it discussed the 
it for consideration and at its worst when one group or an- 
other endeavored to gain advantage by sneaking up on it 
foes either inside the convention or beyond it. 

Many of the guildsmen came to Cleveland prepared for 
a bare-knuckle encounter, but in the judgment of one who 
sat in a rinyside seat there was very little hitting below the 
belt, and though some of the rounds were furious there was no 
point at which science was thrown to the winds and the ring 
intrusted wholly to those who wished to stand toe to toe 
This Cleveland conclave 


ind lug if out to a conclu ion. 
\ iting than the gathering at St. 


was far and away more ex 
Paul. All the opponents of affiliation with the A. F. of L. 


voted, naturally enough, to have the National Executive 


Board estopped from taking formal action unless a two 
thirds’ vote in favor of affiliation were received in a nation 

ide referendum. But some of the most ardent trade-union 
they he 


rates were also for the two-thirds rule, since 


d that any suggestion of a mere majority would hardly 
fence-sitting guildsmen and guildswomen and might 


‘ 


wood a recommendation to the A. F. of L. 


? 
the result 


y) 

One would need to be a prophet to predict 
of the vote to be held late this summer. My own opinion ts 
that the Guild will vote for affiliation by a good deal more 


than the necesca two third ‘| he vote m the convention 


| 
several delegates were unde 


instructions not to vote for affiliation until a referendum 
provision had been assured, and one block of three affirma 
tive votes was absent from the floor when the roll was 
called. Moreover, most of the delegations were instructed 
before the decision of the Supreme Court was announced. 
Everybody admitted that this would have a tremendous 
effect in making a tie-up essential to the Newspaper Guild. 
The open hint of the publishers that the five-day, forty-hour 
week is in danger in the large cities where it now obtains 
will also do much to increase the union following. 

It is significant that in every election for a national 
ofice where there was a contest the union partisans won. 
In the case of the presidency there was no contest in spite 
of the fact that the lone candidate named took occasion to 
tell the delegates that he would consider election a clear 
mandate to go out and agitate for affiliation. The entire 
leadership is for development along trade-union lines—a de- 
cision confirmed only after full and open discussion. 

The publishers in their recent convention in New York 
immediately went behind closed doors to discuss the freedom 
of the press. The editorial workers invited full reports. 
To be sure, their deliberations went practically unnoticed by 
the press except in Cleveland. Evidently the publishers 
believe that the country is not interested in the fact that 
newspaper reporters have taken the first necessary steps to 
ward complete unionism. But it is not impossible that on 
some later occasion the publishers may change their minds 
is to the importance of this development. 

The discussion of the Wagner labor-disputes _ bil! 
aroused long and animated argument. One well-organized 
group took the position that the measure threatens compul 
sory arbitration and that it is merely one more trap to catch 
the unwary. Another section of the convention was of the 
opinion that the legislation at the very least is a step in the 
right direction, while still a third segment was for the Wag- 
ner measure because the New York delegation opposed it 

My own opinion was and is that opposition to the Wag 
ner bill is too doctrinaire. Not for a moment do I think 
that the measure will do everything it hopes to accomplish 
In particular it offers very little hope to newspapermen, for 
the journals of the land are prepared to cry that their busi 
The odds seem to be that the Supreme 
Of course labo: 
must depend on its own strength in the long run. That is 
just as true of the Guild as of any other union. But news 
papermen cannot afford to pool their objections to the W 
ner bill with those of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Publishers’ Association. 

The first business of the Guild at the moment ts to g: 
into the A. F. of L. 
an extremely long shot. 
newspapermen away from isolation is the result of thei 
own hard work and intensive study of the problems in hand 


But the publishers helped. Their intolerance has been 


ness is intra-state. 
Court would support such a contention. 


Much of the progress made )) 


among other things, a shot in the arm. 





A year ago such a possibility seemed 
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7 N the steel towns of western Pennsylvania a fascist or- 
ganization, openly advocating mob violence against 
militant workers and the leaders of the struggle 

the steel trust, is being launched by the Americanism 
nmission of the American Legion under the name of 

e Constitutional Defense League. The league is headed 

\lichael P. Kane, present squire (magistrate) and former 

-e chief of Aliquippa, the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation town. Kane has admitted that he is acting 
nder the direction and with the full support of Frank N. 
Belzrano, Jr., national commander of the Legion, and 

Chaillaux, director of its Americanism Commission. 

The creation of the Constitutional Defense League was 
ly timed with the opening of the union-smashing drive 
nnounced by officials of the leading steel corporations at 
neeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute held 

May 24 in New York City. The potentialities of the 

1e in connection with the mine strike which coal opera- 
expect to break when the agreement expires this month 
obvious. 

Army Day was chosen for the presentation of the pro- 
ram of the new organization. At a meeting sponsored by 

Veterans of Foreign Wars as well as the American 
Lezion, held in Ellwood City, another Pennsylvania steel 
town, Squire Kane set forth the policy and aims of the 
League. Members of the Ellwood City Lodge of the 
\malgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and ‘Tin Workers 
who attended the meeting report that Kane, launching into 

iolent attack on the reds, among whom he included 
litant labor, the American Civil Liberties Union, Com- 
inists, people who do not attend church, the National 
student League, and others, vehemently exhorted his hearers 
take action: ‘‘Don’t debate with them, it isn’t a debatable 
juestion, punch them in the nose, take them for a ride, 
ing them if necessary!” 

The steel workers’ account of Kane’s speech is cor- 

yrated by the report of the meeting in the Ellwood City 
Ledger and by statements made in the course of dissenting 
speeches by the Reverend Mr. Stevenson and Attorney 
Walter Braham, who followed Kane on the platform. The 
Ledger quotes Kane as saying: . if we can’t get laws, 
et’s take the law into our own hands! When you hear 

m talk against us on the streets, take ’em out and hang 

few of them! Let’s nail a few of them to the mast! 
ke a punch at them!” The press report of Kane’s speech 

records that in calling attention to the anniversary and 
significance he said that ‘““we are now faced with another 

a conflict just as serious as that of 1918.” Speaking 
t the struggle in the anthracite region, Kane, according to 
Ledger, told of “3,200 Communists attacking the Luzerne 


County courthouse, whose only defenders were a small body 


“Whose blood will be spilled if this thing 


” 


tate police.” 
“Someone’s will be spilled, and 
idded significantly, “it won’t be the blood of patriotic 
ericans. *. . We're going to battle them with the law if 
1) 


ks out?” he asked. 


‘ 


The Squire 


Fascism in Pennsylvania 


By AMY SCHECHTER 









praised the Hearst papers as “the only ones in the country 


fighting communism.” 

The fascist substance of Kane’s remarks was so obvi- 
ous that hot discussion was aroused even at this Army Day 
meeting. Subsequent speakers repudiated Kane's call to 
violence. The Keverend Mr. Stevenson said that he “‘was 
strong for a program of loyalty, but that he shrank from 
the aspect of violence that accompanied his initial acquaint- 
ance with the movement . . . that he was vitally interested 
in the league, but that he had been led to believe from 
editorials in the Hearst press that it was a fascist movement 
aimed at the suppression of all minorities.”” In the same 
issue that carried its report of the meeting the [Ellwood 
City Ledger attacked Kane editorially for his speech as 
tending “to incite to mob violence,” and for his advocacy 
of tactics which ‘“‘would lead inevitably to suppression and 
persecution of all minorities—in a word, to fascism.” 

Picked by the Americanism Commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion as state head of the Constitutional Defense 
League for Pennsylvania, Kane has qualifications for the job 
which would meet even Hitler’s exacting requirements for 
a fascist leader. His native Aliquippa was an outstanding 
example of the feudally controlled company steel town until 
the spontaneous mass drive of the steel workers for organiza- 
tion in 1933 and 1934 broke through the terror there, and 
in Duquesne and other open-shop strongholds of the steel 
trust. “loday Aliquippa has a lodge of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and ‘Tin Workers with between 
five and six thousand members, which supports the rank- 
and-file program in steel. 

As chief of police of Aliquippa in the good old days, 
Mike Kane played a leading role in carrying through the 
company’s repressive measures. I spoke with a number of 
workers who had known Kane in his chief-of-police phase. 
All agreed that he was and is a 100 per cent Jones and 
Laughlin man, and that he was noted for his brutality. 
He specialized in hounding the foreign-born workers, the 
Croatians, Poles, Italians, and others that made up the bulk 
of the employees in the plant. 

“Mike Kane’s the guy that really started the terror in 
Aliquippa,” one of these workers told me. ‘He used to ride 
that motor cycle of his around like an Indian. . . . He'd 
ride up the hill into Hunkeytown and club the workers. . . 
actually he’d club them himself . . . he’d yell at them, ‘I’ll 
clean these hunkeys out and teach them respect for the 
’” Leading union men said that when Kane was chief 
of police, it was impossible to obtain permits for labor meet- 
ings of any kind. Meetings of fraternal organizations were 
broken up if pro-union sentiments were expressed. 

Satisfactory as were Kane’s activities as chief of police, 
the steel companies have even more relevant proof of his 
qualifications to head their fascist organization. When the 
steel workers of Ambridge across the river from Aliquippa 
walked out during the great wave of coal and steel strikes 
in western Pennsylvania in the fall of 1933, Kane took a 
leading part in the attack on the Ambridge strikers by 200 


law. 
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armed men recruited and deputized by the sheriff of Beaver 
harles L. 
the Ambridge steel companies. 
was killed, and hundreds of men, women, and children were 
Kane, who was a captain in the army 
reserves and a Legion official, aided William Shaffer, head 
of the Aliquippa Post of the Legion, in equipping and 
drilling those of the 200 who were recruited in Aliquippa, 
and headed the line of march over the bridge into Ambridge. 
Statements regarding Kane’s leading role in the attack made 
to me by Ambridge workers who were there on the picket 
line are fully corroborated by the stenographic report of 
testimony given in the hearings on the Ambridge episode, 
issued as part of the “Proceedings of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Special Policing in Industry in the State of Penn- 


County, ¢ ©’Laughlin, in answer to the demand of 


In that encounter one man 


W ounded and v issed. 


sylvania.” 
In the testimony concerning the attack—described in 


the report by Jacob Seligsohn, counsel for the strikers, as 
‘a well-planned military attack, carried out according to 
military tactics’—Kane’s name repeatedly appears as one of 
the two leaders “‘who had units of their own the other 
men were just in line” (sheriff's testimony) ; and as one of 
those who “had charge of saying when the men should fire” 
(ibid). Another witness for the steel companies, Attorney 
Joseph Knox Stone, admitted that Kane “drew a revolver 
and was going to fire’ at a worker armed with a club, but 
someone else got in ahead of him and filled the picket full 
of buckshot. 

The “Proceedings” set forth in concrete terms the 
strike-breaking role assigned to the American Legion in the 
steel towns, a role which the steel companies, with the aid 
of the national officials of the Legion, are now attempting 
to render official through the organization of the Consti- 
tutional Defense League. Senator W. D. Craig, repre- 
enting the sherift before the Governor’s Commission, testi- 
fied as follows: 

The sheriff received demands from, I think, every one 
of the industrial plants in Ambridge that he provide pro 
tection for them against the conditions that existed 
also they demanded of him that he assign them deputy 
heriffs, the wages of which they agreed to pay. 

Following this Sheriff O’Laughlin testified : 

1 immediately got William Shaffer, who was com 
mander of the American Legion Post in Aliquippa, which 
is my home town. I asked Mr. Shaffer if he could 
et me seventy-five boys with military experience. He told 
me: “Charlie, I'll get you a hundred and fifty if you want 
them.” He did procure seventy-five men, whom he gathered 


tovether in the Aliqu ppa police station. 


Other testimony brought out that Shaffer was an employee 
of Jones and Laughlin, and that the sheriff was formerly 
chief of the Jones and Laughlin Coal and Iron Police. 

I went to see Squire Kane in his office across the alley 
from the Aliquippa police station, and found him pretty 
Obviously the crude blood-and-thun- 
the fulminations of the 


much of a dumb cop 
der phrases he uses are his own 
blustering policeman who delighted in riding his motor cycle 
up into Hunkeytown and cursing and terrorizing the popu 
lation. “The subtler fascist phrases he is fond of parroting 
re taken directly from the National Leqionnaire, the Hearst 
inspired, red-baiting publicity sheet which the national office 


of the Legion in Indiana has been sending to post com- 











manders and other officers since the first of the yea 
from Belgrano’s and Chaillaux’s speeches and the } 
press. 

Kane is probably well on in the fifties; he is of |; 
descent. (With the fascist’s peculiar logic he prefa 
most violent remarks on Army Day by the statement 
his “forefathers came to this country to escape persecut 
in the old country.” ) He was wise enough to abstain 
violent talk in his interview. He was, indeed, extr 
high-minded, and brought out his best phrases about the need 
of rescuing misguided workers from “subversive influen 
of combating “subversive propaganda” by “teaching th: 
neficent powers of the United States,” and so on. 

The significant items which I gathered from the inter- 
view were the Squire’s statements that the Constitutional 
Defense League is ‘“‘an activity of the Americanism ( 
mission of the American Legion’’; that he receives “instru 
tions, help, and advice’ from the national Americanis; 
Commission, specifically from Homer Chaillaux; that on 
man has been appointed in each Legion post to push the 
organization of the league; that the league is arranging a 
series of mass-meetings throughout the state of Pennsylvania 
that Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., was to assist these mass-meet- 
ings, and was scheduled to speak at Newcastle under league 
auspices on the following day. 

According to information given by a Legion commander 
who opposes the growing fascist trend of the Legion lead 
ship, and corroborated by official statements in the National 
Legionnaire, the support given the Constitutional Defense 
League units in Pennsylvania by Belgrano and other national 
Legion officials is in line with a plan for the nation-wide 
organization of such units by Legion posts. Members of 
these units are to function as minute men or storm troops 
ready for instant action at the call of “either federa! 
local authorities” in the war on all and any “subversive 
influences.” The organization of these units is part of the 
“Americanism” program which the sixteenth annual conven 
tion of the Legion, held last fall in Miami, went on recor 
is placing in the forefront of Legion activities for 1935 
‘The program also features a drive to push through the 
Legion-Hearst legislative plans; passage of these laws wil! 
mean the complete abolition of freedom of speech, press, 
assemblage in the United States. 


‘ 


] 
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Summer Fiction 








Recent American Fiction 


By Harlan Hatcher. 


ting the Modern American Novel. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $3. 


what over-ambitious title for this informed and compe- 
tent handbook of recent fictions Mr. Hatcher holds 
no considerable body of significant fiction was created in 
rica until the rise of the realistic creed abolished the re- 
table taboos, but beyond this he has few theories and de- 
tes himself chiefly to fairly conventional estimates of a con- 
rable number of writers. Dreiser is his hero. He writes 
ymewhat less enthusiastic chapter on the proletarians, adds 
nultimate one called Toward a New Romance, with brief 
ments on Pearl Buck, Stark Young, Hervey Allen, and 
rs, and ends hopefully with the conviction that since the 
ic has come to accept any honest purpose in fiction, great 
gs are to be expected of it. 
Like almost all books on the same subject this one leaves 
reader with a certain sense of dissatisfaction, which is prob- 
less the fault of the author than of the enterprise itself. 
the first place, any twenty-five-year accumulation of re- 
table and popular novels is bound to constitute an unwieldy 
ss of material from which it becomes extremely difficult to 
‘tract the relatively small amount of significance it contains. 
e simply cannot write literary criticism about, say, a hundred 
usand pages of print, and the result is that one is bound to 
no more than indicate the subject matter of various books 
then pass very generalized judgments upon them. The 
lt may be a useful guidebook to a vast accumulation, but it 
n hardly constitute very original or very penetrating literary 


ré REATING the Modern American Novel” is a some- 


ticism. 

Take this matter of realism. Mr. Hatcher leans heavily 
mn both the word and the idea. Yet he does not anywhere 
‘gest a very satisfactory definition of either—beyond ex- 
ssing on various occasions a suitable contempt for those who 

Imit the existence of certain “facts of life” while holding with 
famlet that it is not meet they should be set down. But the 
roblem of realism is not solved when one has come to admit 
the duty of the writer to present the truth as he sees it. “My 
\ntonia” and “God’s Little Acre” were written by authors 

tally devoted to the realistic creed, if it means no more than 

it. So too, for that matter, was “Hudson River, Bracketed.” 
Che real question is not what is real, but rather—and each of 
these are separate questions—what constitutes the most inter- 
esting, the most typical, the most instructive, or the most novel 
spect of reality. When, to take an extreme example, the prole- 
tarian novelist calls the novels of Joseph Hergesheimer “un- 
real,” what he really means is that he considers the kind of 
eople with whom Hergesheimer deals untypical, unimportant, 
reprehensible, and dull. 

The insurgent American novel, says Mr. Hatcher, was a 

revolt against a creed among whose accepted articles were “the 
inctity of marriage, the heavenly origin of the moral code, the 
nfallibility of St. Paul, the depravity of Mrs. Warren, the 
itopian life of an American village, the altruism of big business, 
the superiority of the male to the female, the inevitability of 
progress, the good life on a Midwestern farm.” Not only is 
that true, but it illustrates very well what is probably the best 
vay of getting at the most important—though of course not 
indamentally literary—differences between the various recent 
ind contemporary schools of fiction. Mrs. Wharton is not a 
semi-realist, Mr. Dreiser a real-realist, and Mr. Dos Passos a 
And when they are classified, as they often are, 


per-realist. 





on the basis of some such fantastic arrangement, all that the 
classifiers really mean is that the most passionate conviction 
of each was about a different set of things. 

Of course, technically, literary criticism of a different sort 
is possible, but it is extremely difficult to produce about fiction 
in the mass, and it is hardly worth while except in the case of 
really distinguished work. Possibly a dozen novels written in 
America since 1900 merit criticism of the sort which has been 
given to Tolstoy or Henry James or Thomas Hardy. The rest 
had best be frankly treated for what they are—namely, docu- 
ments for the study of the changing interests, enthusiasms, and 
convictions of the public to which they minister journalistically. 

JosepH Woop KrutcH 


Twilight of the Dolls 


The Wolf at the Door. By Robert Francis. Translated by 
Francoise Delisle. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
j HE question whether the reading of fairy tales is a good 
thing for children has long occupied psychologists and 
educators, but it has seldom been raised in connection 
with adults. It is no doubt assumed that normal individuals 
over the age of twelve are little likely to be interested in, and 
therefore subject to the psychological dangers of, the impalpable 
world into which this form of literature introduces us. Yet 
no less a psychologist and educator than Havelock Ellis, ex- 
plaining the enormous critical and popular acclaim with which 
this fairy tale for grown-ups was received on its publication 
in France in 1932, would have us come to the following startling 
conclusion: “If, as Jaloux has remarked, Robert Francis leads 
us into a world made up of ‘fear of life and the individual’s 
faculty of escape from that fear by fantasy,’ we may perhaps 
think that ‘The Wolf at the Door’ is accurately adjusted to 
the needs of our troubled day.” This statement, taken in con- 
junction with a bit of information to be found later in Mr. 
Ellis’s introduction, makes this work seem important as pro- 
viding an example of what is happening to the literary mind— 
at least in France, where it has received the Prix Femina and 
the approbation of most of the respectable critics in the country. 
Almost the first thing that must be said about the book 
is that it is not French in mood or treatment; or rather that 
it belongs to a recent development in French fiction which seeks 
to soften the hard contours of the Latin imagination by im- 
porting a little fog and mist from the regions to the north. 
The greatest influence is that of Alain Fournier’s “Le Grand 
Meaulnes,” a work which stemmed from the Flemish wing of 
late nineteenth-century symbolism and which has owed its vogue 
in France to its strange hybridization of native realism and alien 
fantasy. From Fournier this young writer has derived both 
his diaphanous prose and the essential outline of his story. 
Alien also is the influence of Dickens in the broad and distinctly 
untraditional characterization of such figures as the dairyman 
Pamploix, the old gravedigger, the retired barge captain, and 
erratic Aunt Tirelo, who is like a French caricature of Betsy 
Trotwood. Add the Emily Bronté atmosphere in the nature 
descriptions, the Katharine Mansfield dialogue, the Lewis Car- 
roll illogic in a few sections, and you have a notion not only 
of the variety of M. Francis’s literary sources but of their con- 
sistently foreign origin. “The Wolf at the Door” is as far 


as anything can be from the great tradition of French literature. 
the tradition of Ja clarté frangaise. 

Cast in the form of the reminiscences of one of the three 
daughters of a poor dairyman farmer living outside Amiens in 
the period following 1870, the story passes back and forth be- 
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tween dream and actuality, the real world of hunger, cold, and affected villain. Simply but sufficiently he marks the general's 
rutal humiliation and the imaginary world of infantile wish victims as sympathetic, lost individuals: the courageous, intel. 


fulfilment. Scenes that a Flaubert or a Zola might have treated 
shade imperceptibly into fantasies out of Andersen and Grimm. 
The three always without sufhicient food 
or clothing but they still have their dolls. 
symbols, of course, of the illusion 


little girls are nearly 


These dolls play an 
important role throughout 


on which the world both of little girls and of men is founded. 
They die, 


or sudden 


one after the other, as a result of old age or dampness 
But the sisters, 
burial. 


violence. as they grow older, are 
unwilling to decent And in 
they themselves become hardly distinguishable from the colorless 


“In short,” the 


give them a consequence 


and eviscerated derelicts of their childhood. 


‘ 1 ' 

narrator admits, “the Pamploix family looked more like dolls 

in human beings.” Before it is all over it is necessary for 

est of them to marry a wandering doll-maker, who 

ft course t out to be the lost son of a neighboring noble 
! : : } ! 

suld not be hard for an industrious psychoanalyst to 


ply such an interpretation of the mentality that lies behind 


this book as would cause some people to dismiss it from further 


vervthing MI. Francis is a very gifted 


wrdera n But des] te e 
write! The scene in which the mad sister Emilienne tears 
ypart the suit of armor, the portrayals of various provincial 
type he vivid evocation of places are all admirable on the 
strictly realistic plane. They give evidence of a creative talent 
which only through some unhappy accident spends itself in 
hy i lren Ss pames,. It becomes necessary to look bevond psycho 
inalysis for an explanation of this case of arrested development. 
M. I rancis w twenty-five and a convalescent when he 
wrote this book, but neither of these facts is probably as sig- 
nificant as the information that he is a member of the group 
1 Paris which signed the manifesto entitled “Demain La 
France.” Mr. Ellis does not take the trouble to point out that 
rroup, Which is “opposed to capitalism and Marxism alike,” 
essentially fascist in tendency. ‘lo suggest in so many words 
that this young writer's limitations can be laid to his political 
ifliliations is of course absurd. But the similarity between the 
lirection of his work, which ts backward to the childhood of 
the individual as the only true domain of reality, and the di- 


rection of which is backward to the childhood of the 
race, is enough to remind us once again that there is a corre- 


fascism, 


lation to be made nowadays between the quality of a writer's 
work and the quality of his political vision. It is in both cases 
the 
\ refusal as a man, in the sphere of political action, is bound 
a refusal as an artist, in the sphere of the 


Witiiam Troy 


question whether he 1S able to give up playing with dolls. 


The Other Kind of War Book 


Paths of Glory. By Humphrey Cobb. The Viking Press. $2.50. 
7 HLEN the sort of thing Mr. Cobb writes about actually 

/ occurs, war offices try to hush it up. When partisans 
must defend it, as in the case of the exemplary courts 

martial and convictions of Soviet and Nazi “traitors,” it is 


overrationalized. Where Mr. Cobb shows his skill is that in 
his setting it becomes so unassumingly logical and inevitable, one 
ft the most terribly plausible stories that have been made out of 
ir material, 

Mr. Cobb sends the 
riment of French infantry, worn out by three weeks of 
» the trenches to lead a third 
enemy's impregnable hill. He gives 


kless bravado that lets the e rotistic al 


In a serv ot hort, swift ine dents 


luty nd unrested back int 


futile attack on the just 


ition of the re 


\ lant pa for an able commander to make the man an un 





ligent Didier; Férol, the hard-bitten ex-legionnaire; Langlo 
a resigned war-time soldier who wishes most of all to live long 
enough to see his unborn child. Against the nameless mass of 
the regiment he silhouettes them by their jokes, their super. 
stitions, the contents of a letter home, an order well obeyed 
Slowly he brings them into focus as doomed personalities. The 
effectiveness of the German counter-barrage stalls the attack 
before it begins, but Assolant, deprived of the ribbon he wanted 
for his coat and furious with shame, must have examples {or 
cowards. A jealous lieutenant offers Didier; a lottery chooses 
Langlois; Meyer, a Jew, would start trouble, so Feérol is taken 
When the executions begin, credence awakes. Before then the 
enormity of the crime is too great. 

The smooth, brisk method, unadorned and seemingly ef- 
tortless, is completely adequate. Details of short conversations, 
of the private conflict between Roget and Didier, of the death 
of Paolocci, carefully selected to precipitate the impending 
climax, show professional talent. Imperceptibly, almost casually 
at first, the tension tightens, stiffening just before the stark. 
indelible account of the bombardment, straining and breaking 
as Assolant gets his fiendish way. The familiar scenes of war 
the butchery, farce, petty politics, and careless humanity, are 
all here, furnishing a hideous background for a further evil. 
The effect is electric, the impact on the reader sharp and 
stinging. 

There may well be more profound implications in the story 
than have been obvious to me. While any truth about war car- 
ries its own cruel evidence, Mr. Cobb, by sharpening his « 
cumstances down to an example of the most stupid and brut 
official license and by clipping his style of his own personal senti 
ments and point of view, seems very consciously to limit his 
purpose, willing to rest the more general question behind the 
making of wars. Unlike such books as “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” and “Good-Bye to All That,” this one strips 
opinion from testimony. The story is the chief factor. This is 
of course, simply the opposite method of treating the material. 
And Mr. Cobb realizes the essential possibilities. His novel is 
a strange, new, desperate tale of horror. 

FLORENCE CoDMAN 


Little Tombste«es 


Time: The Present. By Tess Slesinges. Simon and Schuster. 
$2.50. 
MERICAN short stories of the last decade fall roughly 
into three classes. First there are the stories h 
describe minutely and quietly the warm dulness of rural 
life or the fleeting agonies and entrapments of metropolitan life. 
Ruth Suckow, the early Thyra Samter Winslow, Albert 
Halper, and Jack Conroy are the chief practitioners of this type 
of fiction. Their stories move you like a bit of family history 
told at the supper table. They are case histories, lacking in 
imagination and devoid of insight, and their authors seldom 
have anything to contribute to the clarification of the terrif 
vaguenesses which beset us all. Then there are the hysterical 
autobiographies, compact of flamboyant fancy and_ verbiage 
The stories of Sherwood Anderson, Conrad Aiken, and Thoma 
Wolfe belong to this group. There is honest feeling in ther 


whic 


4 


but it almost never rises from the plane of impulse to that ot 
large emotion. In the main they are small, tender personal 
reminiscences of the sort which we all easily recognize 
but their authors are not sufficiently skilful to lift the 


reminiscences from the level of pleasant nostalgia to that of 


perennial even though intermittent torment. Wolfe’s persistent 
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general 

1S, inte] niling up of relevant and irrelevant adjectives, to cite one ex- 
Jang malt, does not conceal his inability to transform a bygone 
live long -emporary worry into a lasting everyday ache. Finally, there 
mass of -re the sentimental he-man and she-woman stories, wherein the 
r super heroes and heroines yearn for the recapture of the elemental 
obeyed sleasures because of their dissatisfaction with the bogus refine- 
s. ts and false innocence of contemporary sophistication. There 
> attack ; , mawkish toughness in them, as in the stories by Heming- 
wanted nd a touch of simple-minded or dishonestly flippant heart- 
ples for ik, as in the fiction of Kay Boyle and Dorothy Parker. Such 
chooses ries are generally little more than table talk mixed with pica- 
$ taken malice unredeemed by insight. Miss Slesinger’s present 





} ° ° ° 
hen the tion of eleven stories belongs to the third group. 


Four of the pieces—After the Party, The Times So Un- 


igly ef. settled Are, Relax Is All, and The Friedmans’ Annie—are very 

sations nmonplace performances, and need not detain us long. The 
P +h s . . , , ° 

€ death rst is an overwritten report of a typical New York literary 


pending arty, and the second.is a high-toned tear squeezer describing 
the effect of the depression upon two American lovers. Relax 
| are Is All is the ancient tale of the city office girl who achieves 


“asua 


re | noe ° ‘4 . c . 
ee spiritual relief on top of a horse and in the arms of an im- 
oes partial roustabout. The Friedmans’ Annie is the even more 
ty, r ; . . ° 

ancient tale of the servant girl who is torn between devotion 
rF evil 


. to her mistress and love for her sweetheart. 
Pp ane On Being Told That Her Second Husband Has Taken 
His First Love is self-descriptive. It is weighted with a fine 
n and a realization of the hollowness of sexual emancipation 
nd the solid joy of the old marital stability. 
There have been days when these four walls were so 
dear to you, ... times when they hemmed you in until you 
felt like a caged animal. ‘Today you rather wish they 
AIC His pressed in closer. But the walls seem all made of doors 
today. Now the boredom that weighted pleasantly yester- 
day is gone. 


The story has considerable force, but it is not very clearly 
\rked out, and the ending, where the laundryman instead of 
the sinning husband rings the door bell, detracts a great deal 
mm the honest workmanship preceding. Mother to Dinner 
feals with the conflict between a young woman’s love for her 
husband and her devotion to her mother, and is much more 
neatly written. Katherine longs to achieve the same dependence 
upon Gerald that she has always had upon her mother, “but 
‘hieve this intimacy in his presence: when 
Gerald was with h ‘*~'-en she thought about Gerald, it faded; 
was more stran,.ness.” The story is a bit too long, and 
the abrupt Dorothy Parkerish ending is a serious blemish upon 
hh t, but in general quality it is second only to the now celebrated 
hick \issis Flinders, one of the most delicate and searching abortion 
stories in our literature. 
Margaret and Miles are intellectuals “with habits gene- 
Iber rated from the right and tastes inclined to the left.” Margaret 
is furious at Miles for having insisted upon the abortion. 
Hurt and hurt this man, her feeling told her; he is 
a man and could have made you a woman... giving up 
“Set a baby for economic freedom, which meant that two of 
them would work in offices instead of one of them only, 


she could never 





Neter there 


ow giving up a baby for intellectual freedom, which meant that 

“eg they smoked their cigarettes bitterly and looked out of the 
—_ window of a taxi on to streets and people and stores, and 
ues hated them all. 

a , Missis Flinders, for all its good qualities, almost collapses at 
the end, where an irrelevant and improbable incident is dragged 
ime in in an attempt to intensify Margaret’s bewilderment. ‘The 

“9 ettect is the precise opposite. 

ge The Answer on the Magnolia Tree, if cut by two-thirds, 
; : would form an expert portrait of the petty duplicities and hazy 


sexual yearnings of adolescent girls in a fashionable school. 
lobs in the Skv is a stretched-out depression story, and The 









Mouse-Trap, if heavily edited and drastically cut, could serve 
as a fairly faithful account of the slavery nurtured in business 
White on Black tells what inevitably fails to happen 
when progressive educators try to wipe out the color line. 


offices. 


Miss Slesinger has a thin but real talent. Her sympathies 
are wider than Dorothy Parker’s or Ernest Hemingway's, but 
she lacks their skill. She overwrites, and frequently she tries 
to hide lack of insight in verbiage. She is full of such meaning- 
less phrases as “a lovely, hungry spring morning—perilously 
lovely.” She is boisterously sensitive, and her discussions of 
sex are less enlightening than she seems to think. But she is 
a genuine short-story writer, because she has a good eye for 
the little tombstones of lite. Her present book of stories, for 
all its faults, is far better than her novel, “The Unpossessed.” 
In the latter she proved that the novel form was probably 
beyond her, because she has intellectual asthma. In “Time: 
The Present” she proves that the short-story form is well within 
her reach, but that she still has to learn that all inscriptions, 
even on little tombstones, are best when brief and clear. 

CHARLES ANGOFF 


Harry Met Me 


Out of That Dream. 


Doran and Company. 


By Katherine Newborg. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 

HIS is the story of an American girl—granddaughter, 

perhaps, to Daisy Miller—during ten days of her twenty- 

second year. ‘The action begins when she says goodby 
to her parents at Cannes and it ends when she meets Harry, 
the young American she is to marry, at the pier in New York. 
Thus it is the story of an ocean voyage, of a ship which itself 
is a universe, and of the things which happen in that universe 
to Redley Barden’s mind. For it is in the girl’s mind that the 
action takes place; if she is descended from Daisy Miller, she 
has inherited something also from Daisy’s creator, who while 
he lived was vastly more subtle than his heroines, but who from 
his grave would seem now to be giving them something of 
himself. 

Redley’s voyage takes her from one familiarity, Cannes, to 
another one, New York. But the voyage itself is so special an 
experience that it can only be presented in terms of dream, and 
it is in such terms that Miss Newborg very skilfully presents 
it. The ship is as vivid as it is unreal, as particular as it is 
timeless; and the persons on it who count for Redley are cello- 
phane figments at the same moment that they build themselves 
solidly into the philosophy she is in the process of forming. 
Some of them say things of permanent importance to her, things 
she w.i never be able to put out of her head; but they say 
them, so to speak, without sound, as things are said in dreams. 
There is something queer, indeed, about this voyage from its 
start. The captain is so much the god of the vessel, or its 
Prospero, that he might well be accused of imagining the fabric 
of the tale. Fragonard, the millionaire with the pale face and 
the beautiful eyes from whom Redley learns so much of love, 
disappears as mysteriously as he appears; another god, it is 
thinkable, made flesh for Redley’s benefit and torture. The 
child Nancy who is traveling alone and the fat purser who 
would rather be back at home with his wife—these, to be sure, 
are realists untouched by the dream, and they speak with flat 
voices which have never been tempered by metaphysics; but in 
their capacity as outsiders they serve only to define the domi- 
nant mood, which makes itself felt like a fever in the body of 
the book—a fever which will run its course and permit Redley 
to disembark and be recognized by Harry, but which while it 
rages is both palpable and subtle, both measurable and mys 


terious. 
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That the novel is obviously the work of a young writer 
is so far from constituting a defect as almost to constitute a 
virtue. Redley’s discoveries are the discoveries of youth, but 
they come here with a kind of authority which the excellence 
ef the writing does not wholly, perhaps, explain. It is as if 
one of Henry James’s maidens had contracted his complexity 
and had begun to express it by herself. The result is an able 
and interesting piece of fiction, possessed at its center of a 
certain secret power which the language of criticism is ulti- 


mately impotent to describe. Mark VAN Doren 


Adventures of a Waif 


Internationa! Publishers. 


I Love. By A. Avdeyenko. $1.50. 

HIS first novel by a Russian who was once a homeless 

waif is autobiographical. Avdeyenko loves life, he loves 

work, and, on 6 pages out of 283, he loves his Lena too. 
Sex triangles are no doubt a broader common denominator 
than the care of blast furnaces at Magnitogorsk, but one’s job 
and one’s profession, one’s understanding of the world and 
one’s emotional! reaction to it play a much larger role in the 
conscious activity of man than sex. Avdeyenko is a most normal 
human being. Love enriches his life, but he just loves, and 
does not think or talk about it through long chapters designed 
to grant vicarious stimulation. 

At eleven years of age, just when the Czar was over- 
thrown, Avdeyenko lost the last member of his big family and 
became a thief, a member of a robbers’ gang which stole, picked 
pockets, executed burglaries. ‘The first part of the book tells 
why. Avdeyenko has a talent for graphic writing and especially 
for impressionistic, heightened description of pain. He depicts 
a youth tortured by starvation, nakedness, drunkenness, the 
prostitution of a sister, the exile of a brother for strike activity, 
the death of grandfather, father, and mother—all this against 
the background of a black, damp, hopeless mining village in the 
Ukrainian Donetz coal basin. 

Bolshevism does not change his existence. With an older 
robs a Trans-Siberian express. They quarrel 
over the loot. Avdeyenko kills his pal with a Finnish knife 
is himself wounded in the battle. Skiers find him un- 
conscious in the snow. He is cured in a hospital and then 
transferred to a commune for ex-thieves. Here the revolution 
He resists. He yearns for freedom, 
cocaine, and adventure. He tries to escape but cannot because 
he is left free to. His education begins. He learns a trade; 
he learns to take pride in his work; he learns to love his 
A new world grows up in place 


act omplic e, he 


and 


vets its fangs into him. 


comrades and his instructors. 
of his old world. 

M agnitoyorsk, greatest of Soviet construction 
giant steel mill in the Ural Mountains, calls for engine drivers 
Avdeyenko volunteers. The barracks are over- 
crowded full of lice and bugs. Many workers desert. 
Accidents happen at the furnaces. Chaos reigns in the city that 
is rising from the Kirghiz pastures. Success as a locomotive 
Avdeyenko's consuming passion. Nothing else 
He cleans and polishes every part. He is at the depot 
long before hours. He undertakes the dificult 
Bolshevism injected the spirit of the football field into indus- 
try. Avdeyenko that atmosphere, that 
emotional investment which puts Five-Year Plans over the top. 
His orts as rewarded: the Communist Party 
him into its ranks; the newspaper praises him; he is sent 

initarium. And Lena falls in love with him 
What more could one man ask of life? 
Avdeyenko—murderer, thief, train rob 
best-selling Soviet author, a contributor 


projects, 


and assistants. 


and 


driver becomes 


matters. 


most runs. 


recreates tense franti 
1 machinist are 
iccept 


tor vacation to a 


and he Ww th Lena 


\lexander 


Poday 


pest 


isa 


to the magazines and dailies, and a much-wanted speaker 3 
factory meetings. He is one of a large number of ex-waii 
whom the revolution has reclaimed. 

The English translation of “I Love” is good. It was mad, 
and printed in the Soviet Union. Only the cloth covers of th» 
book are of American manufacture. Lou!s Fischer 


Miscellany 


Blessed Is the Man. 
Company. $2.50. 

Ripeness Is All. By Eric Linklater. 
$2.50. 

Susan and Joanna. 

Sons. $2.50. 
The Poacher. By H. E. Bates. The Macmillan Company. $2. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. By A. R. Craig. Doubleday, Doran and 

Company. $2.50. 

N New York at the moment one hears that raw beef js al! 
the rage, and that any noon in any semi-fashionable restay- 
rant one may observe a delicate young lady munching 4 

bloody sandwich on whole-wheat bread. As simple and as 
clear-cut as this food fad is the present taste for raw meat in 
the arts, which may be symptomatic of public health or of the 
final decadence of a rotting society, but which is, in any case, 
so fervent and so widespread that it might be known as the 
Vitality Cult. In literature, as in the other arts, the producers 
have responded to the popular demand with some genuine vi- 
tality of writing and some very synthetic substitutes. Prolixity 
has been deified as a sign of fecundity, crudity as truth, and 
an overstocked sentence will be called Rabelaisian, while a 
minor cloacal anecdote becomes the stuff of life. In the midst 
of all this hothouse vigor a truly living novel meets its reader 
with a smart, decisive impact, and such is the astringent effect 
of Louis Zara’s “Blessed Is the Man.” 

It is a first novel by a young writer whose short stories 
have already commanded some attention, and while it falls so 
short of perfection that it ends by being dull where it began 
by being breath-taking, it is still as exciting and as promising a 
first novel as one will find. The story itself concerns Jake 
Krakauer, a rough Russian-Jewish boy who came empty-handed 
to America in the late nineteenth century, and lived to be an 
important Chicago capitalist, covered with riches and years, 
possessions and progeny. But the tale of Jake the peddler’s 
rise in the world becomes, in Mr. Zara’s hands, more than the 
account of one man’s successful acquisitiveness; it is a study 
of Jewish-American mores; it is a saga of Jewish-American 
life. To give his narrative this aura of secondary meanings, 
Mr. Zara has cultivated a remarkable prose style, a style which 
is adapted at every point to the story he is telling, to the class 
and race tradition which he sings. It is as simple and ebullient 
as Jake himself, yet in the rhythms of its sentences there sound 
the gay-sad cadences of the Russian folk tales, the interrogative 
intonations of Yiddish speech, the harsh, clipped accents of Chi- 
cago streets. As Russian, Jewish, and American elements were 
welded to form the character of Jake Krakauer, so their verbal 
symbols are united in unique and arresting prose. It is unfortu- 
nate that as the long novel progresses, its rich blood runs some- 
what thin; as the Americanization of the immigrant proceeds, 
the narrative tends to pour into a conventional, success-story 
mold, and with the aging of the hero the prose loses its first 
effervescence. These are faults, however, which suggest n 
an inherent deficiency in Mr. Zara’s powers but merely an 
over-ambitious project for a first novel. His is naturally an 
abundant talent, but it has not yet learned to sustain itselt 


By Louis Zara. The Bobbs-Merrij! 
Farrar and Rineh 


By Elizabeth Cambridge. G. P. Putnam’ 
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|| by KURT KOFFKA 
| George H. Doran 
‘es || Principles of 
oF BARABBAS 
| Gestalt 
} 
A half century of association with books and writers is 
os | 
in Mr. Doran's reminiscences of fifty years of publishing, i Psychology 
: book wherein a boakiover will meet Maugham, Wells, | A general book by the leading authority in 
E. V. Lucas, Bennett, Walpole, Huxley, and many more he field ¢ TE : 
NM of his favorite writers. It is, as the N. Y. Herald Tribune ~ eld, author - The Growth of the 
says, “one of the most delightful and richly entertain- Mind. A systematic survey of psychology, 
in ing books of reminiscences that have appeared in recent in the light of the gestalt theory, one that 
years.” $3.50 aims to make a positive contribution to our 
ut philosophical attitude toward the world. 
a + 4 E. s TA 720 pages. $6.00 
ny d Ld 
ilps: by Berry Fleming 
A story of an Alabama city, of a middle-class com- 
of munity—not the “degenerate” or “‘white-pillar” variety. Revised, Enlarged Edition 
re “One of the best novels written for years about the 
h South.’’"—Henry Seidel Canby, Saturday Review. $2.50 by CHARLES F. BROOKS 
and a i 
ne Ww Ww ? 
ne Joseph Verner Reed's hy the Weather? 
. This standard book of weather science for 
7 HE CUR ? AIN FALLS the general reader now takes into account 
r¢ those aspects of weather which are impor- 
Lit This season the book business has Mr. Doran's remi- tant to aviation, redio transmission, ond 
rolixity niscences, and the theatre has Mr. Reed’s. Mr. Reed's 1] cul It will ne 
th, are entertaining enough to have called forth a tumult of i sceemaaae % we ean 7 ok ae 
h 1 talk, and so well written that the literary folk have i ful and fascinating in its up-to-date form. 
midst added an avalanche of praise. TL., $2.75 i} Profusely illustrated. $2.50 
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we A book that will startle white historians 

waics Dr. DuBois, who has long held an unusual position in the world of letters and 

hoy scholarship, has for almost as many years been gathering material for this re-exami- 

ullient . ‘ : , me re , 

i nation of the reconstruction period following the Civil War. Finding no evidence 
ear to support the views of conventional historians, he boldly establishes his own 
version of Reconstruction. It is the only book so far that tells of those bitterly 
. partisan events from the point of view of the Negro; and it displays a combina- 
| tion of unbiased judgment and research which make it a brilliant contribution to 
y the writing of American history. $4.50 
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“Ripeness Is All” is an English county farce with pre- 
tensions. Beside Mr. Zara’s book, which it in no way re- 
semble ts pale heartiness trickles away in mere verbosity. 
Mr. Linklater, it is to be feared, belongs to the pseudo-vital 
school of writing, and though his humor has been labeled “Gar- 
“robust,” “bawdy,” and “virile” more times than is 


gantuan,” 
in essence, a pompous young pedant. In 


decent he 


this very m 


emains, 
nor comedy of errors he continues to find amuse- 
ment in the sex joke. A rich old gentleman dies, leaving behind 
him a will which assigns his fortune to whichever of the de- 
nts of his father will have produced the greatest number 
of timate children five years after the making of the will. 
The fun lies in the immediate procreative scramble which pre- 
A mercenary ro- 


Sct nd i 
ey 


cipitates all the heirs into routine difficulties. 
mance between a homosexual aesthete and a female golfer 
comes in for a good deal of attention, and is finally worried 
into dulness by the author's too persistent mockery. In general 
the over-manipulated plot is unwound with a mechanical and 
spiritless exuberance. If Mr. Linklater were not so deter- 
minedly literary, he might actually write well, for even in this, 
the poorest of his novels, there are passages of real splendor. 
is a bad successor to Miss Cambridge’s 


While the earlier book 


“Susan and Joanna” 
pleasant novel “Hostages to Fortune.” 


was a study of one English upper-middle-class marriage, this 
is a study of two such unions, and it is sad to observe that in 
doubling her subject Miss Cambridge has halved her skill. 
Two girls grow up together in the Cotswold country—Susan, 


a simple, open-hearted child of nature, and Joanna, an egoistic, 
ambitious, scholarly young woman. Both marry, Joanna taking 
Susan's rejected lover, and the novel centers about the first un- 
comfortable years of their new lives. “Taken on its own terms, 
the book is unsuccessful, since Miss Cambridge, though she 
writes around it with endless patience, Can never define with 
any precision the relationship between the two girls, let alone 
their marital ties. 

“The Poacher” is another English country novel which 
should be infinitely disappointing to anyone who is familiar with 
Nir. Bates's short stories. ‘The style is excellent—pointed, 
modern, concrete, pared—yet it fails to enliven an incredibly 
uninteresting, old-fashioned story. It is hard to understand 
why a man of Mr. Bates’s youth and gifts should have found 
so unprofitable an outlet for his energies as this leaden tale of 
a nineteenth-century poacher and his war with the world. 

“JTezebel’s Daughter” is a piece of fiction which will annoy 
any friend of the Soviet Union, or indeed any lover of fair 
play. Recounting the love experiences of a young British 
engineer and his wife in Soviet Russia, it feigns a lofty im- 
partiality, while it loads the dice against the Communists in 
an unconscionable but fortunately bromidic and dull-witted 
Those who like their art straight had better stay 
away from it, but Mr. Hearst would do well to buy it for the 
; Mary McCartuy 


Aristocrats Without Money 


Tortilla Flat By John Steinbeck. Covici-Friede. $2.50. 


Hilo subject matter of “Tortilla Flat’’—five men living 
by their wits on the thin edge of society—is surely grim 
enough, but Mr. Steinbeck’s approach to it is wholly in 


the livht-hearted, fantastic tradition; it suggests such novels as 
“Vile Bodies” and “South Wind.” 


what justified by the temperament of the characters 


Yet it is an approach some 
who man 
aye to preserve, in the midst of their various vicissitudes, an 
equanimity mpar thle to the author’s own. 

Economically, these five paisanos living in a squalid section 
of Monterey, in Southern California, may occupy one of the 





most desperate positions in the social scheme, but in their aristo. 
cratic immunity to the problems of such a position they deserve 
to rank with those gay and moneyed bohemians whom yw, en- 
counter in the novels of Evelyn Waugh. Such necessities 4s 
rent and food scarcely seem to trouble them; as long as thoy 
can “lift” an occasional jug of wine, or enough money to pay 
for one, they are completely happy. The rent problem is perma. 
nently solved when Danny, the hero, falls heir to two houses, 
in one of which he installs his friend Pilon. 
pay him fifteen dollars a month—an agreement which neither 
party takes very seriously, since both know that whatever money 
flows in Pilon’s direction is sure to- be spent on wine. After 
a night of revelry Pilon’s house burns down; and he and the two 
friends whom he has invited to join him go to live in Danny’s 
house, where the question of rent has not even a nominal sig. 
nificance. The question of food is permanently settled when 
they annex to their clan a genial half-wit, practiced in the art 
of procuring hand-outs from back kitchens. All these situations 
are handled in the spirit of farce—a spirit with which the men 
themselves would seem to be in perfect agreement. Only Danny 
succumbs, somewhat unconvincingly, to a fit of despair, but 
neither this nor his suicide, to which it ultimately leads, supplies 
a tragic note; they are merely occasions for getting drunk in 
his honor and singing bawdy songs. 

Mr. Steinbeck’s attempt to impose a mood of urbane and 
charming gaiety upon a subject which is perpetually at variance 
with it is graceful enough, but the odds are against him. The 
traditional “smart” novel—such as “Tortilla Flat’ aims to be 
—generally deals with a stratum of society with which such a 
mood is wholly consistent; in doing so, it avoids a certain con- 
fusion. The theme of such a novel as “Vile Bodies” was, of 
course, that of utter futility; but it was the kind of futility 
which lent itself inevitably to satire or farce, and each of 
its situations, no matter how absurd or impossible it might be, 
was entirely convincing, since it never seemed to yield impli 
cations other than those which the author had found in it. The 
futility in “Tortilla Flat” is of quite a different order; its 
situations are rife with possibilities which, despite the amount 
of indifference to them manifested by Mr. Steinbeck and his 
characters, it is not always easy to ignore. 





Pilon agrees to 





HELEN NEVILLE 


Shorter Notices 


Kneel to the Rising Sun. By Erskine Caldwell. The Viking 
Press. $2. 

The mental level of Mr. Caldwell’s characters being what 
it is, interest in most of these stories centers in situation rather 
than character. Incapable of anything beyond animal acqui- 
escence in their lot, the creatures of his world exist less through 
their responses than through their failure to make normal or 
expected responses. Perhaps this is most strikingly illustrated 
in the title story, in which the Negro friend of the starving 
share-cropper, peering over a hog pen in which a man is being 
devoured, remarks, “That looks like it might be your pa.” In 
Candy-Man Beechum, which has both the atmosphere and the 


movement of an old folk ballad, the last words of the colored 


man to the sheriff who has shot him down for no particular 
reason are hardly more than a mild rebuke. Sometimes, as in 
the even more terrible story of the railway worker’s widow 
who sells her ten-year-old daughter to a stranger for twenty- 
five cents, the vocal response is altogether omitted. The essence 
of Mr. Caldwell’s technique, in other words, is a kind ot 
understatement. But understatement requires always the 
building up of some particularly rare or monstrous situation 


and not all the situations that Mr. Caldwell has chosen are 
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RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


1917-1921 


by WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Author of “Russia’s lron Age,” etc. 


A general account of events in Russia from the overthrow of Tsarism to 


the introduction of the New Economic Policy and fall of Trotsky. 


Based 


on years of first hand study of Soviet records and contemporary publica- 
tions, and accompanied by a supplementary volume of documents selected 
with a view to illustrating the course of the narrative. 


While a number of works dealing with various phases of the Soviet 
regime have been issued, no such general description as this, authorita- 
tive and free from political and economic bias, has appeared in any 


language. 








Current Affairs 


Back to Work 
HAROLD L. ICKES 


The first complete story of the 


P. W. A. $2.50 


New America 
H. G. WELLS 


Reporting the results of his 


recent American survey. 


fy 
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Japan’s Pacific 
Mandate 
PAUL H. CLYDE 


Problems arising from Japan’s 


mandate. $3.00 











New Fiction 


A Few 


Foolish Ones 
GLADYS CARROLL 


“She has definitely scored again!” 


—Boston Herald. $2.50 
Time Out 

of Mind 

RACHEL FIELD 

“Here’s color, richness, _ tart- 


Philadelphia Public 


$2.50 


> 
ness: - 


Le dager. 


Nothing 


Like Leather 
V. S. PRITCHETT 
‘““A sturdy sanity too rare these 


davs!"”—New York Sun. 
$2.50 


(2 volumes illustrated) $10.00 





History—Biography 


Geod’s Soldier 
ST. JOHN ERVINE 


The 
Booth. 


General William 
(2 vols.) $7.50 


life of 


Chopin: 
His Life 


WILLIAM MURDOCH 
The 


musician. 


real story of the great 


$3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


PARADE 


a satirical revue with JIMMY SAVO 
GUIL THEATRE, 52 St. West of Broadway. 
Eves. 8:40, Matinees Thurs, & Sat. 2:40. 
BEST SEATS—AU Eves., $3.30; Thurs. Mat., 
$2.20; Sat. Mat., $2.75. Phone: COlumbus 5-8229 




















PEOPLE 
sociologists, 


THINKING 
poets, 
discount, the best 


BOOK CLUB— FOR 


novelists, 


A NEW 


Sponsored by 60 distinguished 


and scientists to provide, at a substantial ; 
new left-wing writing in Uterature, politics, and_ social 
ecience, headed by an editorial board including Malcolm 


Mary Van Kleeck, Corliss Lamont, 
information write at once to the 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Cowley, Granville Hicks, 
and others For full 
BOOK UNION, N-3S1 
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€ o>. Forest and Stream Club 
“nme An Ideal Adult Camp 

la. ’ IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, 
ih WILMINGTON, VT. 


A } Four and one-half hours from Grand Central 
3 /] Sporty 9 hole golf course right on premises. 

a Complete social and athletic activities. 
ie) FOURTH OF JULY WEEK-END (4 days) $20 
SEASON RATES $30 PER WEEK AND UP 


i 
se) l4th year 


- f highly 


55 W. 42nd STREET, N. Y. C. 


satisfactory service 
LAckawanna 4-9247 











SUMMER CONFERENCE 
ON 


LABOR, INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT 


TAMIMENT 


Six Sessions, June 27 to June 30 





Labor’s course in the present crisis will be discussed by 


Catherine Bauer George Meany 


Nye 


David Dubinsky Senator Gerald P. 
Dr. Abraham Epstein Louls H. Pink 

John T. Flynn Dr. I. M. Rubinow 
John P. Frey Charles Solomon 
Francis J. Gorman Mark Starr 

sidney Hillman B. Charney Viadeck 


Algernon Lee Louis Waldman 
Dr. Harry W. Laldler Chester M. Wright 
Edward F. MeGrady Max Zaritsky 


Institute 00 per day Registration fee: $1.50. 


rate: $3 


Camp Tamiment, 7 FE. 15th St., ALgonquin 4-3094. 
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Witl COLLAR AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
UNDER CAPITALISM — THEIR RELATION 
TO SOCIAL CHANGE 
Lt... 
near Boundbrook, N. J. 


at the Twenty-first Summer Conference 


at Northover Camp, 


Vriday night, June 21, through Sunday, June 23, 1935 


( ton | Warne, iney Hook and Norman Thomas on Middle Class 
deou from Tradition lendencu Friday night, June 21; iturday 
nd Tal f ‘ ipational groups under expert discussion 
er saturday nivht Ven on llorsebact Raymond Gram Swing; 
le lass Interest ind a New ial Order B. Charney Viadeck; 
Panel D n by Round Table lead 4irman Norman 
y afterr t hilosopher-Interpreters of the Middle Class 
Vers ke Arthur I ' t Abram I Harris, 
White lay , Prof nal Workers in 
1 mor ID) Harry W. Laidler 
Conference fee $2 for L.I.D. member $3 for 
( t for entire conference $7-$8 


League for Industrial Democracy, 
City AL gonquin 4-5865. 


Information and Reservations 


112 Past 10th St, New Vork Telephone 
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as out of the way as rape and murder. Some of the item:— 
The Walnut Hunt, Maud Island, Honeymoon—strike the jaded 
reader as rather trivial anecdotes. ‘The real difficulty with \J- 
Caldwell’s method is that he can make his people interes: , 
only by placing them in situations which require constant refine. 
ment or enlargement. Moreover, his method does not seem 
appropriate to his theme. The gruesome title story is only 
justifiable in terms of its theme, the moral and social deorg- 
dation resulting from economic conditions in one region of the 
South. But it is seriously to be questioned whether a technique 
which throws so much emphasis on action at the expense oj 
psychology accomplishes very much either for the short story 
or the South. 


+ 


Landtakers. By Brian Penton. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.59 

Landgrabbing by the white man has run a similar course 
on all frontiers: the Jong hard trek, the seizure of land, the 
attempt to destroy the natives that cannot be exploited, the 
desperate struggle to hold and develop what has been won. 
Yet, as this novel shows, the regional differences are pronounced, 
subtle, and persistent, accounting for distinctions in customs, 
points of view, nations. The last convict ship went to eastern 
Australia in 1840, but the gaolyard mind persisted long after- 
ward. The hatred and resentment, the hopeless bitterness, of 
the “lag” mingled and contrasted with the hopefulness of th- 
young adventurer spurred on by the promise of free land and 
quick riches. Yet even the latter had an obstacle to overcome 
that our own Western pioneers, who were largely the sons of 
pioneers, never knew. Australians were haunted, as they suf- 
fered the tropical heat and rains, cleared and settled the bush, 
by memories of the peace, the beauty, the ease of England. 
This nostalgia prodded them to success and threatened them 
with failure. It took Derek Cabell twenty years to conquer this 
torment and to learn that it accounted for neither his s: 
as a settler nor his failure as a man. Written with insight 
and a bold, sure talent for narrative, “Landtakers” is one of 
those unusual books in which history and fiction make an 
pressive synthesis. 


s 
L 


Fully Dressed and in His Right Mind. By Michael Fessier. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
This up-to-the-minute, grisly fantasy has already 


likened to the work of William Faulkner, Dashiell Hammett, 


been 


James M. Cain, Ernest Hemingway, and Hans Christian 
Andersen. Once this roll call of famous names has been 


intoned, the novel has been quite adequately defined. Mr. Fes- 
sier’s story of the little old man with the green eyes who was 
the incarnation of evil and the lovely naked girl who was 
innocent beauty itself has not sufficient originality to demand 
That it lends itself so readily to com- 


1 
hist 


adjectives of its own. 
parisons is not evidence of its author’s literary powers 
rather of his mimetic skill. Mr. Fessier is at all times 
parrot-like student of his masters, never their equal. He has 
caught their tricks of style, but not their substance; so that 
the novel often seems like an unconscious parody. It must be 
added that the blend of symbolism and hard-boiled realism does 
not produce too successful a compound. The realism chea 
the symbolism, and the symbolism, childish as it is, makes 
realism seem silly. It invokes an image of Al Capone playing 
with paper dolls at Alcatraz. 


By Herman Broch. Translaté 
The Viking Press. $2.5! 


The Unknown Quantity. 
Willa and Edwin Muir. 


This story of a German astronomical assistant wh 
covers love—‘“the unknown quantity”’—is not as trite t 
sounds. Richard Hieck devotes himself to an exact scien 


a kind of subconscious revolt against the nebulous yet som: 


dominant spell of his father’s personality. The elder Hiec® 
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{ . handball, baseball, horses, swimming. 
| ( rt, campfire, talkies, operetta, dancing. 
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The Rare Charm 
Of An Intimate 
Congenlal Group 






TIMBERLAND 
A Modern Camp June Rate $22.50 
for Adults ‘ ie 
Superior Cuisine 


° 

| 

| Booklet on Request 4 
33 W. 42nd St. Accommodations 


PEnn. 6-7663 Fare $5.00 by Packards 


|TIMBERLAND ( aitondacks 
Pottersville, N. Y., Warren County 


sther R. Kessler oo Israel H. Kessler 


De Luxe 


















The Gateway to Your Perfect Vacation” 
iL AKE CHODIKEE 
\c OUNTRY CLUB 


Che Beauty Spot Within 2 Hours of N Y.) 
400 Acres of Summer Wonderland 
Rustic Lodge and Bungalows 
All Modern Conveniences 


yand, 
Bich Xi. 







Excellent Cuisine by Famous Caterer 


| NIGHTS OF GAIETY: ; 
| vadway Acts, Dramas, Revues, Talkies, 
Campfires, Bridge, Concerts, Around the 
Samovar, Amateur Nights, Bohemian Nights. 
DAYS OF FUN: 
Tennis, Bowling, Fishing, Golfing, Baseball, 
Basketball, Handball, Boating, Saddle 
Horses, Swimming, Hiking, Gymnasium, etc. 













July 4th Week End 






8 GOD. 0650 54cm sadness nd seasacenses $20 

| Special 10 Day Offer 

| 28th to July 7th. .ccccccccsccvccces $40 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 





| N. ¥. O., Chanin Bldg. CAledonia 5-1421 
“Key Up At Chodikee” 


UNCAS LODGE 


UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
Sth SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


X charming, unpreten- 
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modern adult camp 
Pa: and 165-acre old New 
? England farm. An ideal 


retreat for lovers of rustic 
beauty. 
@ Private Twin Lakes. 
@ 3 Clay Tennis Courts. 
@ Saddle Horses and Golf 
nearby. 
@ Unexcelled Cuisine. 
—— @ Socials, Theatricals, 
cookie Camaraderie. 
JULY RATE $22.50 per week 
$3.50 per day 
Camp Phone: Norwich 1858 Ring 5 
York Phone: NEvins 8-2384—Evenings 


DELIGHTFULLY DIFFERENT 


— 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Sce other Resorts 


on pages 722 and iii 














ADIRONDACKS JUNE 


at a most modern and 
complete adult camp. 


@ INTIMATE 
@ COLORFUL 
@ ALIVE 


private golf course 


















June rates 


$27.50-$30.00 
Booklet on request 


N. Y. Address Lena Barish- 
157 W. 57th St. Sam Garlen 
CO 5-6346 Directors 


GREEN 
MANSIONS 


WARRENSBURG NY 


DDO IP 



























R ED re] AK & Atlantic Highlands 
New Jersey 

150-acre estate, beautiful country. Tennis, 

handball, nearby golf, riding. Log fires. Just 

over the hour from New York by train or auto. 

Penn. R.R. or C. R. of N. J. to Red Bank. 

Sandy Hook Boats to Atlantic Highlands pier. 
Telephone: Atlantic Highlands 264 


Management: Mascha and Hyman Strunsky 














ZINDOREST 
PARE 


Monroe, N. Y., Phone 7755 
Formerly a millionaire’s coun- 
try estate of 150 acres, most 
beautifully landscaped and lo- 
cated. Tennis, handball, swim- 
ming, rowing and dancing. 
Very fine saddle horses, ex- 
pert instruction. 
Open All Year. 














HAMBURGER’S EVERGREEN 
Farmingdale, New Jersey Telephone 113 

In delightful rural setting i 
Scientifically combined Vegetarian meals 


Well equipped Solariums, Showers, Bathing 
All conveniences Amusements 


Attractive rates 1% hrs. from New York 




















Vacationers and Commuters: Near New 


York City in picturesque Westchester, 16 
wooded acres, old palatial hotel overlooking 
Hudson and Palisades. Recreation program, 
tennis, swimming nearby. Vacationers $10.00 
weekly; week-enders $2.75. Ideal for inex- 
pensive summer commuting. Limited to young 
people of refinement. City Office: Union 


Church, 229 West 48th St. LAckawanna 4-5610. 














VINEYARD LODGE, Ulster Park, N. Y. 
“garden spot of Ulster County’ 
Modern hotel amidst beautiful 200 acre fruit and 
grape farm. Solarium, horses on premises, swim- 
ming, tennis, social activities, congeniality, Ameri 
can Jewish cuisine. Reasonable rates. 
Joseph Rosenthal Kingston 157 J 2 
Make “HILLCREST LODGE” your “Counrry 
Home.” Golf, tennis, handball, on the prem- 
ises; swimming nearby. 25 minutes by train, 50 
by car. Millington 364, Plainfield, N. J. 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 
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Booklet “N” on All land and water 
Request sports including Golf 
oo RATE 
City Phone 








VAnderbi 


10th Anniversary 
TREAT! 


Wednesday 

Supper Thru 

Sunday Dinner. 
With Trans- 

portation and 

Meals. 


$18 
$28 


ERN 


DACKS 


BURG 


oo 


163-9874 $29 50 Weekly 
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Uermom Fadi 


~ (tM THE “HEART “a THE ADIRONDACKS 


SPECIAL JUNE RATES 












9-Hole Golf Course on 
Premises 
No Green Fees in June 
9 Clay Tennis Courts 
8 Wendnen Courts 


Jos. r rieber 


$CAROON MANOR 


fCHROON 


-~AKE ALY. 





ON HiLL ve 


ON SCHROON LAKE 


INTHE HEART OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


HONEYMOONER’S 
PARADISE 
LOW JUNE RATE 


ENJOY Golf, Tennis, Riding, —_ 
. . Complete Seolal Staff. 
Famous Culsins. (Dietary Laws.) 


Write for Booklet “N.” 
Sarah Solomon, Man. Dir. 
Pottersville, Warren Co., HN. Y. 
1 NM. Y.: 11 W. 42d 6t. 
PE. 6-1720 | 














CAMP SAIDEL 
ON TROUT LAKE 


Sand 
handball, ba 


beach, 


bathing, boating, fishing, tennis 
sketball and baseball. Complete social 
staff—dancing, music and qutastalsentnt. Splen- 


did dining and sleeping accommodations. June 15. 


Write for booklet. N. Y. tel. 


8. Saidel 


Dickens 2-4577. 
Lake George, N. Y¥. 











ABRAM RESNICK 
Director 
Gloucester, Mass. 


¥ . 
a 


UNPRETENTIOUS 
on picturesque bay at 
Gloucester—fine spirit, 
whole-hearted direc- 
tion. All land and sea 
sports. Send for booklet 











RI 


On Lake |} 
Beautiful 


June rates. 





ing, fishing, dancing 


VERS IDE INN 
Seymour, Conn. 

Tousatonic, 70 miles from New York. 

surroundings. Tennis, boating, bath- 


Excellent meals. Special 


New management. Derby 639-2. 
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The Nation 


now announces for 
early publication... 


HACKING TO JUSTICE 


As the seventh article in his candid serics on “F. D. R.— 
The Boss In the Back Room,” Mr. Ward presents “Hacking 
to Justice on Gift Horses From Farley.” It tells why Mr. 
Cummings’s department runs—but gets nowhere. Mr. Ward's 
articles will be published in book form next fall. Meanwhile, 
Nation readers enjoy them now! 


GIANNINI FIGHTS MORGAN 


The proposed Banking Act of 1935 has been called the most 
important piece of banking legislation laid before Congress 
since the Civil War. The major issue, of course, is the con- 
trol of social credit but there is a minor sectional and personal 
issue. It has to do with the question whether Morgan is to 
continue determining the credit policies of the nation as a 
whole. Opposing Morgan and the New York banking fra- 
ternity is the California banker, Giannini. Sassoon G. Ward 
explains the Giannini wrath and ventures a prediction or two 
as to the outcome of the legislation 


THE ARMY RUNS AMUCK 


More than ever before our army has become a directing 
influence in times of peace. Its goal is a “civilian” officership 
f 220,000 plus 600,000 CCC boys plus a standing army of 
165,000 guided by a military leadership in the European 
fashion. If you want that sort of thing, all right——but at least 
let Samuel Grafton help you recognize it so that you may 
prepare, mentally and physically! 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF AUTHORS 


André Malraux, author of “Man's Fate,” reports on the 
International Conference of Authors in Paris. The principal 
topic of discussion at the conierence—'The Defense of Cul- 
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ISSUFS AND MEN 

LABOR AND INDUSTRY 

PDITORIAI PARAGRAPHS, 
DRAMA, FILMS, 
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was a strange creature—half man, half wraith—who because 
of his very eeriness was able to control the lives of his childrep 
during his own lifetime, and even, more or less disastrously. 
from beyond the grave. ‘Two of the children leave home, ap. 
other decides to enter a convent, a fourth drowns himself; an4 
Richard's choice of astronomy as a life-work is to be taken 4 
a desire to explore and master that mysterious night world 
which had so strong a hold on his father’s destiny. With the 
death of his brother, however, Richard becomes aware of 4 
world of reality beyond the assumptions of science, and in 4 
sudden desire to be received into it declares himself to the gir| 
with whom, in the words of one of the students, he has been 
“carrying on a mathematical flirtation.” It is this episode which, 
ostensibly, is intended to bring the hero closer to life; actually. 
however, it is the most lifeless part of the book. While there 
are several good analyses of the state of Richard’s feelings, 
Richard himself is only barely realized, and the girl has no 
existence whatever. There is enough originality and insight 
in Herr Broch’s novel to warrant the expectation that he will 
some day turn out a much better one; but at present he seems, 
like his hero, to be at the crossroads between shadowland and 
reality, and to be attempting to resolve both by scientific analysis, 
The Man Who Had Everything. By Louis Bromfield. Harper 
and Brothers. $2. 

In “The Man Who Had Everything” Louis Bromfield js 
to be observed at the nadir of his powers. This is the kind of 
novel that seniors in college dream of writing, sometimes begin, 
and, fortunately, seldom finish. An ungainly, embarrassing ex- 
posé of the soul is understandable and even touching in youth; 
the unveiling of Mr. Bromfield’s mature form and spirit is only 
ludicrous. This stark piece of narcism, which Bromfield palms 
off as a novel, has to do with a playwright who has success, 
money, adulation, women, but not happiness. In an attempt 
to retrieve the simple realities of existence this fictional char- 
acter returns to France to seek his partner in a war-time ro- 
mance. He finds her a matron, widowed, grown into the soil, 
too fine and honest for his soiled hands to touch, and returns 
to America to mate with one of his own kind, and live on, a 
bitterly unhappy but enlightened nomad. This fatuous tale is 
told in a style that is painfully platitudinous. Christ showed 
himself a neater prosateur when he asked his disciples, “What 
is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 


* 
own soul? 


Drama 


XCEPT in one respect “Earl Carroll’s Sketch Book” 

(Winter Garden) is so thoroughly routine a musical 

revue that it would be difficult to find anything to 
say about it. It does seem to me, however, that this year 
Mr. Carroll's “most beautiful girls in the world” really are 
fresher, prettier, and more shapely than usual. I am _ willing 
to grant that this impression may be the result of our late 
spring, but whatever aberrations may have affected my judg- 
ment, no one who attends the performance can deny that at 
least I had all the evidence before me or that Mr. Carroll saw 
to it that nothing relevant was concealed. Though I was not 
embarrassed by repeated demonstrations of the fact that his 
girls had nothing to hide, I did blush slightly during a few of 
the patriotic scenes—especially during one in which Lincoln 
gives his blessing to a romance between a Northern girl and 
a Southern soldier, and during another built around a pacifist 
ditty in which logic is happily reinforced by the fact that “the 
manufacturers of munitions” rhymes neatly with “unfortunate 


conditions.” JosepH Woop Krutch 








